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@ CHILDREN TOLD IMPORTANCE 
oF souND Gums: “Jn all our pri- 
mary grades, gum massage is taught 
as an essential to oral health.” 
—From a North Dakota principal. 


<a Gum Massa 








oe 


now a 


Health Habit 


of the classroom 


@ The future soundness of ‘Gilire’s 
gums is endangered by tender, creamy 
foods that need little chewing. 








@ Teach your children the health-habit of 


massaging their gums every time they clean 
their teeth, 











ITH the well-being of their pupils in mind, 

teachers have worked untiringly to give 
health knowledge a definite place in the school 
curriculum. 

And, today, with the oral hygiene of gum mas- 
sage being explained in so many thousands of 
classrooms, we have another example of our 
teachers’ fine spirit of cooperation. 

Children, already won to regular tooth brush- 
ing, are now being taught to keep their gums firm 
and sound with massage. 

Gums need stimulation to keep them hard and 
healthy. But they don’t get it from the rich and 
tender foods that make up the modern diets of 
children and grown-ups alike. Lacking this exer- 
cise, which nature intended them to have, the gums 
grow soft and weak. They bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is the warning from gums 
in poor health. It is the opening wedge that may 
admit disease—gingivitis or Vincent’s disease or 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


even the dreaded but fortunately more rare 
pyorrhea. It is an urgent call for the help of massage. 


Soft foods make gums lazy 


Wake them up with massage 


Here’s one way to impress your pupils with the 
importance of gum massage. Tell them to stand 
before a mirror at home. Then, lightly pressing 
the tooth brush bristles against the gums, to 
notice how the gums whiten as sluggish blood is 
driven away, and then glow with color as fresh, 
new blood returns to strengthen and tone the 
gums. 

In class drill, the usual method is exterior mas- 
sage, with the index finger held near the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush. In this way, children 
are shown how to brush the gums, inside and out. 


With this daily health drill, and a warning to 





keep pencils, money and unclean fingers away 
from the mouth, you will have more than earned 
the lifelong gratitude of these men and women 
of the future. 


7 7 7 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glowingly 
firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend it for 
toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the teeth. 
And its refreshing flavor wins even children to 
its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on 
your brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit 
of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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SLOW vs FAST 


Snail pace won’t do in the modern 
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SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


As a teacher of primary grades, 
MABEL H. CURTIS has had 
eleven years’ experience. Not only 
has she taught in Illinois, Wy- 
oming, and California, but for 
three years she was a teacher in 
Colombia, South America. 


+ 


At the Hoosier Art Exhibit, 
South Bend, Indiana, held this 
month, ‘ROBERTA WIGTON 
will exhibit landscapes in oil. 
Miss Wigton has also done a mural 
painting for the Public Library at 
LaGrange, Indiana. 


+ 


After receiving her education 
in Texas, ALMA M. CLIFTON 
went to California to teach. She 
has been teaching at Los Nietos 
School for six years. 


+ 


A former teacher in public 
schools, and now a public-school 
principal MARION BECKLER 
has come in close contact with 
children. For this reason her plays 
and stories are especially adapted 
to the school’s need. 


+ 


Nine years as art director in 
two southern colleges and three 
years as a city art supervisor is the 
teaching experience of GLADA 
WALKER. She has also been a 
commercial artist, a dress design- 
er, and a window decorator. 


+ 


Through long association with 
schools as a primary principal, 
TOMEYNA CARLYLE has de- 
veloped many units of work in 
which the children can find ex- 
pression for originality. She con- 
tributes such an article, “A 
Thanksgiving Project,” to this 
month’s issue. 


Teaching art in elementary 
grades before accepting her pres- 
ent position as supervisor of art, 
gave EVADNA KRAUS PERRY 
unusually adequate preparation for 
her work. 


+ 


Correlating art activities with 
other school work is effectively 
done by MARY Y. SLEDGE. 
In the current issue is “Cinder- 
ella’s Shadow,” in which she com- 
bines art and dramatization. 


* 


For ten years ELIZABETH R. 
GAWN has been a teacher, first 
in New Jersey and then in Col- 
orado. She is the author of a 
peace play which has been ac- 
cepted by the National Council 
for Prevention of War. 


+ 


In addition to eight years of 
teaching experience, in Maine 
and Connecticut, M. WILMA 
STUBBS has devoted much of her 
time to writing juvenile litera- 
ture. She contributes to numer- 
ous publications. 


+ 


The wide and varied expe- 
rience of MABEL HUTCHINGS 
BELLOWS provides a rich back- 
ground for the projects which 
she carries out in her school- 
room. She has been a teacher and 
supervisor of industrial arts, and 
prin->al of an experimental 
school, established to try out an 
activity curriculum. 


+ 


Besides being the author of a 
number of books—Moon Winks 
and Other Dramatic Themes, and 
Red Shoes of Plymouth—and 
plays for school use, ESTHER E. 
OLSON has written radio series. 
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“IF SCHOOL MEN WISH A MACHINE THAT WILL SAVE TIME, MONEY AND 











PATIENCE, THEN I WOULD ADVISE THEM TO MAKE AN INVESTMENT IN A DITTO.’ 


— from a School Superintendent in Kansas. 











FOR TEACHERS ...FOR STUDENTS... FOR THE OFFICE 


More than 9000 schools use Ditto because 
it is the easiest. way to make copies. 


Copies cost less than 5 cents a hundred 


WuEN you do your copying with Ditto there is no 


stencil, no carbon, no typesetting. A Ditto machine 
copies anything typewritten, handwritten or drawn, 


in as many as eight colors, at a single operation from 


the original. 


Making a Ditto original, with Ditto typewriter 


ribbon, with a Ditto pencil or Ditto ink, requires no 


Ditto; 


INCORPORATE D 
603 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





more time or effort than preparing an ordinary 
manuscript or sketch— and one original makes 100 


or more clear, clean copies. 


A child can operate Ditto. Your saving in copy- 
ing costs will pay for your Ditto machine in a few 
months. As specialists in school duplicating work, 
Ditto offers many aids for every type of educational 
institution. We would like to send you actual samples 
of Ditto work done in schools which will give you an 


idea of the valuable service Ditto can render you. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL 
DUPLICATORS—one to suit your needs—~ 
for example, see this new Ditto Portable Dupli- 
eator. Compact, light in weight, easily carried 
from room to room, With self-contained car- 
riage. Priced within reach of individual teach- 
ers and small schools. Any child can operate it. 
Copy on tissue or card stock, on coated or bond 
paper, On any size sheet up to 8%"x18". This 
is an ideal small classroom or office duplicater. 
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Flowers fer 


the LIVING 


AYBE you have been in 

the habit of thinking of 
Life Insurance as something 
to die for, rather than worth 
living for. 


Many John Hancock policy- 
holders, enjoying incomes made 
possible through Life Insurance, 
have come to know the mean- 
ing of “flowers for the living.” 


Last year this Company paid 
to living policyholders nearly 
54 Million Dollars—or 20 
Million Dollars more than its 
total payments in death claims! 


Some of those who received 
this money are young, pur- 
suing an education made avail- 
able by the funds from endow- 
ment policies; others are older, 
engaging in vocations for which 
their life 


have provided the capital; still 


insurance ‘savings 


others are enjoying the leisure 
their life insurance provides to 
travel, to pursue their favorite 
avocations, or to settle down in 
their homes in comfort and 
away from the rush of the 
workaday world. 


They all know how well 
worth living for is Life In- 


surance. In their case it has 
truly provided “Flowers for 
the Living.” It can do the same 
for you. Our booklet, “‘My 
Financial Problems,” tells how. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTon., Massacnuscrrs 


@eeeeeeseeeeeeee eevee ee ee 
John Hancock inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “My 
Financial Problems.” 


Dams cccccccccccccccccccccccoses ° 
Sereet and No.....ccccseccscsceese ° 
Clty. cccscccccceccees State. ..sse0s e 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


More Maps and Charts for School Use 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Three projects that practically every | for the daily weather map of the United 
elementary school takes up sooner or|States at the small cost of 30 cents a 
later are: transportation, weather, and | month. 


time. The teacher is anxious to obtain 
all the help she can get to assist her pu- 


Time— 
Nothing is more difficult to explain 


pils in understanding the complicated | to 4 class in geography than the concept 


facts involved. Can she get any help 
from Uncle Sam in the way of charts 
and maps? Yes, Uncle Sam can give 
the teacher and her class many valuable 
aids for these three projects—aids avail- 
able at small cost. Some, indeed, are 
free. 

These Government maps will prove 
especially handy to the busy teacher. 


Maps oF TRANSPORTATION, WEATHER, 
TIME 


Land trans portation— 

For a study of transportation a class 
can obtain for 60 cents a railroad map 
of the United States in four sheets, each 
26 by 39 inches. A map of the United 
States system of highways 19 by 30 
inches can be purchased for 15 cents. 
A wall map of highways, 5 by 7 feet, 
sells for $1.50. Eighteen sectional maps 
of the U.S. highway system are available 
free from the Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Water trans portation— 

Steamship lanes for the entire world 
are shown on Hydrographic Office chart 
No. 1262 (50 cents). This same office 
shows how the world sends messages on 
cables, land lines, and by radio, with 
three communication charts: 2180a, 
Atlantic Ocean; 2180b, Indian and 
Western Pacific Ocean; and 2180c, 
West Indies and Eastern Pacific Ocean 
(40 cents each). The Department of 
Commerce aeronautics branch will sup- 
ply free of charge a map of American 
airways. Also free is a chart of Ameri- 
can waterways and canals, 18 by 24 
inches, prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, War Department. Many types 
of transportation are shown in the 
North America series of the Map of the 
World, described on this page last 
month, 


Lumbering— 

Write to the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for maps of na- 
tional forests and also for small maps 
showing the limits of growth of various 
species of trees. 

Our national parks and national monu- 
ments— 

Write to the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the general information pam- 
phlet which lists the maps of all national 
parks and monuments, their price and 
size. A new map of Colonial National 
Monument, covering Yorktown, with 
descriptive text and illustrations of 
Jamestown, Wakefield, and Williams- 
burg, is especially useful in connection 
with American history courses (25 
cents). 

W eather— 

A sample of the daily weather map 
with an eight-page explanatory pam- 
phlet can be bought for 5 cents. A class 
may subscribe through the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 


of time and why it is 11:00 p.m. in Lon- 
don when it is 6:00 p.m. in New York 
and 3:00 p.m. in San Francisco. Three 
useful aids to the distracted teacher who 


finds it hard to understand why a person 


crossing the Pacific from east to west 
loses a day are: the Time Zone Chart of 
the World, No. 5192 (50 cents), pub- 
lished by the Hydrographic Office; the 
Standard Time Zones of the United 
States, Bureau of Standards Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 111 (10 cents) ; 
and Standard Time Conversion Chart, 
Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 84 (10 cents). The last 
is a device which enables one to tell the 
time of any place in the entire world 
in relation to the time at any other 
place. 


Our territories and insular possessions— 

For each of our territories and insular 
possessions—Alaska, Hawaii, Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Philippines—the 
Government has separate maps, which 


‘can be located in the guides listed on 


this page last month. 
Aviation— 

Strip maps (35 cents each) and sec- 
tional maps (40 cents each) giving de- 
tailed information on the major air 
routes of the United States, the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central America 
have been prepared by the Hydrographic 
Office and the Commerce Department. 
Strip maps in color give important in- 
formation to flyers, and incidentally 
to persons not flyers. Each strip map 
covers an area 80 miles wide and 250 
miles long. Sectional maps cover larger 
areas. Ask the Commerce Department 
for “Aeronautics Bulletin No. 10.” 
These air maps may be purchased at lo- 
cal air ports throughout the United 
States. 


Current events— 

A teacher can liven up her current 
events class by making use of the U.S. 
Government maps. Take, for example, 
the recent dramatic events in the Orient. 
With the Hydrographic Office map of 
Shanghai (50 cents) a class could lo- 
cate the positions of the Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and American troops and ships, 
and the colleges and factories destroyed. 
A map of Manchuria, 30 inches square 
(20 cents), has been prepared by the 
State Department. Finally, in “Motor 
Roads in China,” will be found not only 
a good map of China, Japan, and Man- 
churia, but also a good source bulletin 
on oriental roads, modes of transporta- 
tion, and customs (30 cents—Superin- 
tendent of Documents). Whatever the 
scene of major events you can usually 
find a very satisfactory map depicting 
the site. 


EprrortaL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 





Government publications of use to teachers. 
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Brilliant, lasting colors—smooth 
flowing—covering large or small 
areas evenly, make ARTISTA 
TempERA Poster Coors the 
ideal medium for poster and all 
decorative design work. Made in 
37 colors—black and white—in 
2,8, 16 and 32 oz. jars. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York 


ARTISTA 


TEMPERA-POSTER 


COLORS 


FREE Analysis Test 
of Your Story-Writing Ability 


Do you feel the urge to write? Why not find 
4| out if you have dormant writing ability that 
can be developed into a money-making 
| asset? Write today for Dr. Burton’s Analy- 
sis Test of your Story-Writing ability, and 
information on the Richard Burton Course 
in Short-Story Writing. ..clear, practical 
complete, personal training and coaching. 
It has helped many to success in this fasci- 
nating, profitable work. State age and 
Dr Burton, occupation. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1104-2 Burton Bidg., 9-11 Main St. N.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 
















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
—_ ene | complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. 


pecial research $5.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 














Teachers-- 


Thanksgiving Package 
Interludes of Pleasure 


et 











ities Jf Pleasure 























Puritan Home Scene 
For Sand Table or Poster 


Pedro’s Thanksgiving Adventure 


Special November 
Blackboard Border 


The 1932 November package of Interludes 
of Pleasure contains full size patterns for a 
new Puritan Project Poster or sand table; 
Special November Blackboard Border; also 
seat work, small poster, full working direc- 
tions; Pedro story holds interest and teaches 
Character Building Principles. Patterns are 
ready to cut out and put together, printed 
on colored paper. 


Mail coupon and 25 cents for your package today. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


Enclosed is 25¢ for the November package of Ine 
terludes of Pleasure. 
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Teachers! ONE ORDER SOLVES YOUR GIFT 
PROBLEM FOR PUPILS © Saves Both TIME and MONEY 


















A BOX OF THR 


ON ORDERS 
FOR 10 OR \\ 
MORE BOXES 


The quality of these pencil sets 
is such that we cannot give pre- 
miums. The extra value in pencils, 
box, and in the manner of printing 
more than repays the cent or two 
saving you get on cheaper offerings. 










THE INSTRUCTOR 


@ ® an individual gift for each pupil without 


shopping .around! 


For as little as 15c apiece you can give each pupil in your class an 
individual and personal gift... and at the same time relieve yourself 
of shopping for their presents. Order Christmas Name Pencils. 

You could not buy a more appropriate gift, or one that pleases so 
much, for many times the price asked for name pencils. Every pencil in 
each set is engraved in gold color with the pupil’s name, and 
to make the gift even more attractive, each set is packed in 
a lovely Holly Gift Box decorated in Christmas colors. 

Christmas Name Pencils are high-grade 5c pencils with 
smooth, firm lead, and each has a Red Para rubber eraser 
set in a brass tip. Pencils are Red, Blue, Light Green, Yellow, 
Lavender and Gray, each set containing an assortment of 


different colors, 


EASY TO ORDER. DO IT NOW 


Just list the names of the pupils and friends to whom you 
plan to give Christmas Name Pencils, Use only one side of the 
paper and print names plainly, using ink if possible. Write 
YOUR name and address on the order and send it with 
check, money order or currency. Prices are listed in full 
at the right. Pencils will be delivered to you postpaid. 
Satisfaction and correct spelling of names guaranteed. 


Don’t delay. Send your order now and have many 
Christmas gift worries off your mind. 


Send money order, currency or check with order. 


THE: DAYTON PENCIL CO, Dept.N-1 DAYTON, OHIO 
SA GIFT APPRECIATED FAR BEYOND [75 COSTS 


Imagine a child’s 
delight over this 
personal gift from 
you. His name 
stamped in gold 
color on each pen- 
cil! It’s a gift to 
thrill young hearts 
oe. and one to save 
you much time, 
bother and money. 


PENCIL SETS IN 3 SIZES 


~~ 








Seen 206 
10 BOXES 
OR MORE 


15¢ 


A BOX 

















Goeantiene.30C | | tzpenstma.50C 
10 BOXES 10 BOXES 
OR MORE OR MORE 
A BOX A BOX 
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American Education Week 


Offers a Challenge 


In connection with the observance of 
American Education Week, November 
7-13, Joseph Rosier, president of the 
National Education Association, has is- 
sued the following inspiring “Call to 
Action”: 

“The time has come for the common 
school as an institution to teach its own 
history. Its establishment and growth 
constitute one of the most significant 
chapters in the upward struggle of hu- 
manity. The purposes of the school are 
the purposes of civilization itself. The 
school as a universal service is young in- 
deed, but its achievements are truly 
marvelous. The school has gone far, 
but the distance ahead is yet great. 
Those in charge of the schools are the 
first to proclaim the need for further 
improvement. The purposes, achieve- 
ments, and needs of the schools are the 
theme of American Education Week. 
During this week let every community 
dedicate itself anew to the great task 
of education by a fitting study of 
its own schools and of the schools of 
America.” 

The American Education Week theme 
for 1932, “The Schools and the Na- 
tion’s Founders,” is particularly appro- 
priate for the present emergency. It 
emphasizes the fundamental character of 
education in the national life. It sug- 
gests the courage and self-sacrifice of 
those who, in the New World’s greatest 
crisis, put forth extreme efforts to guar- 
antee its future. To-day the teachers of 
America will labor to keep permanent 
what the minute men of Concord and 
Lexington made possible, 


ents, and program outlines. 





Suggested day-by-day topics for the 
week were given in the September issue 
of the Instructor. The National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Le- 
gion, and the U. S. Office of Education 
jointly sponsor this nation-wide celebra- 
tion. The N. E. A. research laboratories, 
the Offices of Education, state teachers’ 
associations and state departments of 
education are at the service of teachers 
in every community, and American Le- 
gion posts stand ready to assist. 


Aids for the observance are being dis- | 


tributed from the National Education 
Association. The material in these pub- 
lications has been drawn from many 
sources and represents the combined 
judgment of many people. Because of 
the unprecedented need for help in 
meeting the emergency in education, 
these supplies have been prepared in 
large quantities. Users have the advan- 
tage of the low cost of mass production. 
The supplies include the American 
Education Week Handbook, 1932, 
announcement posters and posters for 
classroom use, cartoons, Message to Par- 
For com- 
plete information write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Our Cover Picture 


“The First Thanksgiving, 1621” is 
one of a series of forty of Mr. Ferris’ 
historical paintings which have been re- 
produced as teaching material for 


schools by The Foundation Press, Inc., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The series is known 
as The Pageant of a Nation, and has 
supplementary text by Henry Turner 
Bailey and Dr. David S. Muzzey. 





Let the child do his own 


THINKING ~~ 


It has been made 
easy and natural 


s }HE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 


VERYONE knows that the underlying 

aim of all education is to keep the 
child THINKING. Now, in this language 
series THINKING is actually made tempt- 
ing to the child ... automatic, natural 
and fascinating. All unbeknown to the pu- 
pil, without being aware of it, he masters 
willingly and easily, without compulsion. 


Eminent Authorship 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, universally recognized as an 
outstanding authority on the teaching of 
English, together with C. Lauron Hooper, 
a successful teacher of English and an ex- 
pert director of classroom activities, are 
the authors who have worked out this re- 
markable series. 


Fascinating learning experiences 
| Modern ...in step with the most pro- 
gressive of teaching methods, the authors 
have injected something of the spirit of 
play into the learning process ... have 
made each step to mastery a live, fasci- 
nating experience. 





FOR ALL THE FACTS “2i!'* 


aie, Position. 


For grades three through eight 


things TO DO rather than things to read 
about. Orientation ... knowing before- 
hand what is to be done ... silent read- 
ing, discussing the problem, attacking the 
problem, testing attainments ... these are 
only a few of the steps utilized in induc- 
ing mastery through simplified thought 
control. 


Want more facts? Then 
mail the coupon. 


No one advertisement or even entire se- 
ries of advertisements could begin to 
acquaint you with the real worth of this 
language series. But if you send the cou- 
pon, we will mail you free, a comprehen- 
sive brochure which gives you all the facts 
in minute detail. Will you fill in the cou- 
pon ... now, before you lay this publica- 
tion aside? 


| Dept. IL-11, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
I want to know all about your New American 
Language Series. 





Not things to read eee Send me the‘ complete details, and sample 
But th ° s TO DO pages, without any obligation whatsoever. 
Forced thinking is discarded. Children | a ae 
learn to do by doing. The content of each 
of the texts in the series is made up of | Addresa__._- 
School__ 
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HOLIDAY HELPS 


FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


For Thanksgiving: 


THE PILGRIM VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


8306—Puritan men and women, Indians, 
log cabins, children and animals, the 
good ship “Mayflower,” trees and plants 
—in outline on heavy cardboard to be 
cut, colored and constructed into stand- 
up figures. When all the objects are 
completed a Pilgrim village is formed, 
with authentic details of costume and 
environment. A splendid Thanksgiving 
group project, ideal for sand table use 
or for visualization of the story of the 
Pilgrims. Eight sheets of outlines on 
cardboard with color suggestion sheet 
and detailed instruction, in portfolio. 
Price, $0.50. 











CHRISTMAS POSTER PATTERNS 
By Louise D. Tessin 


Twelve large sheets 11 x 22, posters and 
Christmas designs, with complete color sug- 
gestions for cut paper, water color or cray- 
on. A wealth of material for Xmas borders 
and posters, toy designs, figures of Santa, 
Sleigh, Reindeer, Coach and Horse and 
Holly, Bells, Stars, Candles and all that this 
glorious season suggests. In attractive 
box. Price, $0.85. 











1 MADE IT 


8478—Thirty-two designs with text on 
loose leaves, to be colored. Directions 
for coloring are embodied in story text 
so that lesson must be carefully read 
before picture is colored. Provides 
silent reading seat work for one child 
for entire year. Price, $0.35. 





MY VERY OWN BOOK 


8649—Outline pictures to be colored, 
and in the reading lesson on each sheet 
are directions for the picture coloring. 
Arithmetic is also introduced in the 
reading text, and as the pupil advances, 
spelling is added. Price, $0.35. 


MARIONETTES IN SCHOOL 


8472—Enabling any teacher to carry out a Marionette 
project effectively. Seventeen plates of design showing 


how to make every detail of a Marionette show—masks, 
stage and manipulation. A 
Price, $0.60. 


bodies, wiring, costumes, 
plan tried and proven simple and effective. 


MAROART | EMIHEY 





PRACTICAL ART FOR THE GRADES 
° By Louise D. Tessin 
A year’s art problems in one volume— 


Here are attractive color study and design lessons— 
problems for February valentines or patriotic subjects, 
Easter projects, Maytime ideas, borders and patterns, 
art for Armistice and Columbus day, Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving suggestions and Christmas posters, greet- 
ing cards and gifts. Size 9% x 12%. Price, $1.50. 
Bradley catalogue of pri- 


Sst FREE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia 
San Francisco Kansas City: 








Do this—Send for the | eed Every page is a message 
of practical help to every 


teacher. Write TODAY. 


Atianta 











Junior Red Cross Work 
Noted at Roll Call Time 


The annual roll call, or membership 
campaign, of the American Red Cross 
is announced by national headquarters 
for November 11 to 24, Armistice Day 
to Thanksgiving. Membership dues sup- 
port both regular and emergency activ- 
ities of the Red Cross. Regular services 
thus financed include health activities, 
assistance to veterans, disaster work, 
relief to the families of unemployed, 
first aid, life saving, public health nurs- 
‘ing, home hygiene instruction, and the 
Junior Red Cross. 

The increasingly important part in 
relief activities played by the American 
Junior Red Cross is indicated by a recent 
| tabulation. Red Cross chapters in which 
Junior Red Cross members participated 
in relief for the unemployed or others 
suffering because of the depression num- 
bered 207 in 1929-30; 264 in 1930-31 
and 339 in 1931-32. These totals do 
not include regular activities in behalf 
of local institutions. 

The wide range of Junior relief proj- 
ects embraces reconditioning clothing 
and making new clothing, outfitting 
children so they can stay in school, pro- 
ducing vegetables for the tables of the 
needy, earning funds for milk and 
| lunches, collecting and reconditioning 
| furniture, preparing lunches for men 
working on state highway, supplying 
bedding, giving Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners to the destitute, pro- 
viding hot lunches for school children, 
reporting needs to chapter or central 
relief agency, making friendly advances 
to new pupils—members of transient 
unemployed families. 

Juniors in a Maine community 
canned 300 jars of jelly for donation to 
a diet mission, children’s homes, and 
hospitals. Pupils in eight New York 
schools—members of Junior Red Cross 
—canned or preserved 713 jars of fruit 
and vegetables for distribution to fam- 
ilies of unemployed. In Hammond, In- 
diana, 5,000 cans of vegetables and 
fruits were included in the Junior Red 
Cross relief program. Eighth-grade 
girls in one New York school baked 
bread from Government flour distrib- 
uted by the local chapter. In a Georgia 
community Junior Red Cross girls 
canned 2,000 containers of vegetables 
and fruits for needy families. 

, The foregoing are only a few of large 

; numbers of relief activities reported. 
Instructions and suggestions have al- 
| ready gone from national headquarters 
| directing the continuation of the Junior 
Red Cross relief program on an even 
"more extensive scale. 











Under the auspices of Word Study, 
the interesting little periodical issued 
during the school year by the publishers 
of Webster’s: New International Dic- 
tionary, three contests are announced: 
(1) A Composition Contest for Pupils 
in Schools; (2) A Jingle Contest for 
Teachers; (3) A New-Word Contest 
for Adults. The first contest closes 
November 15, 1932; the second, Jan- 
uary 16, 1933; the third, February 15, 
1933. Copies of the contest rules may 
be had by applying to G. & C. Merriam 
i Springfield, Mass. 





Packet of Postage Stamps {™ s%Jesst | 1 


countries, 26 cents. Helpful in teaching 
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FREE 


with every 


“Copy STAMP” 


A a) 


~~. 





This Smile of Satisfaction 











P.A. MILLER, 211-213 obras me Ave., Dayton,O. 


ON’T try to teach school any longer 

without “COPY STAMP,” the 
most compact printing plant you ever 
saw. So quick and easy, too! Just 
write, draw or typewrite on stencil, in- 
sert in “COPY STAMP” and print 
away. Many thousands of clear copies 
from one inking. Ink sealed in non- 
spill reservoir—feeds like your foun- 
tain pen. For notices, tickets, report 
cards, pictures, bulletins, school paper, 
sketches, exams, quizzes, forms, maps, 
menus, etc. Individual copies for each 
child, from desk to desk, dry instantly. 
Print in note books, scrapbooks, fold- 
ers, on pads, boxes, cloth. Always 
ready. You’ll use it daily. 





Use Coupon Below 














Send coupon be- 
low to Stencil- 
Stamp Co. ,53 Park 
Row, N. Y. City, 
for fall details and 
samples of work. 


THE STENCIL-STAMP CO., INC. 
53 Park Row, New York, N. Y 


Yes, laminterested in “COPY STAMP.” Send 
samples of work, prices and al! details. 





Name 





PLAYS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
1932 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Send for this latest FREE catalogue describing 
thousands of short and full length plays, in- 
cluding latest Broadway successes. Also a wide 
assortment of Entertainment Material for every 
occusion. 


1933 SELECTED LIST OF 
SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 


Send for this specia] booklet describing nearly 
two hundred lays particularly adapted and 

d for amateur production by high 
schools, colleges, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 


Either or both of the above booklets sent 
FREE OF CHARGE on request 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Dept. 111. 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 























4 M4 These models,—cards, 
Holiday Art Projects, These models. cards. 
water-color, crayon, and cut-paper, with patterns 
and instructions, save hours of ¥ work and worry. 
Send $.75 in coin for complete set, 2 Thanksgiving, 
4Christmas. State gradeorrural, Address 
HILDA SHERIDAN, Art-Aid Bureau, Cedar, 
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Earn School livery Books 


without much effort. Write postal card 
for information. 


YATES BOOK COMPANY, 
Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, 
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WANTED— -Little Blue Book Authors 


of beginners, who will be Pag ~ a 
—— fame and fortune through Little 

mph ety Write for free details. 

EI Haldeman-Julius, Desk X-943, Girard, Kansas. 
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TR Christmas Gifts p ef 
e US 
ist W . Up ¥ 
n- or Something individual, something personal, something that will Ag en y E 
* a delight every child—at a cost that keeps within the Christmas 1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid 
ms vy budget! What is more acceptable than these useful 11 to 35 boxes inclusive, 15c per box, postpaid bs 
n- a ae . e tool 
ort a 36 boxes or more, 13c per box, postpaid 
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” * Stamped With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 18 Karat Gold e 
ld- = Each set of three pencils (in assorted colors) is enclosed in an attractive Christmas box with 
ays a4 beautifully colored holiday decorations. And each pencil is stamped with the name of the Y 
of recipient in Genuine 18 Karat Gold—non-fading and non-tarnishing. (One name to a set.) Ry 
ei a You may order as few or as many boxes as you require. Prices vary according to quantity pA 
i given at the right. Ask other teachers to combine their orders with yours to get lowest 
omy °@ price per box. Orper Earty—use the convenient order blank below and attach to it a sheet ¥ 
# with the names to appear on the pencils. We will carefully follow your spelling of names , 
5 x and guarantee prompt delivery. Remit by any convenient method—money order preferred. 
: i . . 
| ke The Osborne Specialty Company, 38-40 Main St., Camden, N.Y. | USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
ee “ . G if date 
a " “Che yt : THe Osporne Sprciatty Co., 
’ : . ) 38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 
‘ W Useful | Gentlemen: Please send me ..... sets of Individual Name 
-— sy Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a 1 holly box) and stamp each set ac- 
— . | cording to the list of names on the sheet which I am attaching to 
C. wt this order blank. 
ei - Enclosed is remittance of $ in payment of this order. 
Send rd 
“A | Name 
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Music Appreciation Hour — P yey er Or i ° 
: ne . with the aid of Mr. La Prade. e chil- Fl P ] Sh t 
Begins Fifth Year dren now write down their answers to ags, encl arpeners, S Cc. } 
. cos i stions, paste in pictures of # 
. The NBC Music Appreciation Hour hc a oe es a socerd FOR YOUR FREE f All C t! 
Re n n 
. (Friday, 11 a.m. to 12 noon, E.S.T), ee ee ee : SCHOOL Oo Os « : 
ing which is carried over more radio stations | “eit reactions to the music presented in 
. iP] > Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure any of these Valuable Premiums without 
ine than any other feature now on the air, the weekly broadcast. Original draw expense. Simply have the children sell a small quantity of our High Grade Pencils { 
ery : . | Ings, including caricatures, are some- among their friends. It’s not necessary to send a single penny in advance—we'll i 
had a modest beginning four years ago. | lg gladly extend 30, 60 or even 90 days’ credit to any teacher. 
Although supposedly retired from a ‘ - ' , . A Five, Six or Baht Feet F 
. m ali " tight Foot Flag made of 
b d , f ] sical ~ The large class partecepaces mm & Music " Fine Qu ty U.S. Flags genuine flag cloth, guaranteed fast colors, 
usy and eventful musical career,| ..) . 7°. . . Hy 
.’ | Discrimination Contest. Last spring it . stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with canvas headings and 
Dr. Walter Damrosch consented to di- “i h ° f . metal eyelets, suitable for outdoor or indoor use, for selling only ONE- | 
—~ th f he benefi f th was held in Cleveland at the meeting 0 Tr, oe FN HALF GROSS of our Special Pencils. A Ten Foot Flag of same ma- 
4 rect Che program 20r the Geneet Gs the! i. Nations! Music Senervisere’ Conker- ics terials as above for selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. 4 
~ school. children he had come to know pe q SS An extra heavy quality Five or Six Foot Flag made of genuine 
—_ well during his years as director of con } ence, A thousand boys and girls com- SS NS heavy Defiance bunting, | _ — —— a 4 
~ | . . fore ges, me eyelets, sew stars an > 
: : " peted for scholarships to summer music stripes—the highest grade flag obtainable a 
portant metropolitan musical organiza- comps, Mose then 2,400 schetle tie- Ee “poly “for valing only ONE GROSS of Pencil 
tions. P _ encils will be imprinted “Sold for the : 
: | tened to the test. sent on request.| Flag Fund” in gilt, 
Afcer the fice year's succes, Dr. This year the courses have blossomed ne 
. . | 1 4 r 
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; re into an inter-graded full-fledged four- Genuine Leather Foot Ball | 
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—— large and develop both his orchestra and | y ee oe aoe coe % B Gusy or basket 
— hake program. Rven in the Sex year in e past, . » fay By For selling ONE GROSS of our Spe- 
‘cards, ‘ C. and D The instruction is now cial Pencils. Good serviceable Balls, 
ite. in thousands of radios were borrowed by | ~” : as compacts with best quality Rubber 
tterns ‘ . extended to correlate the four divi- Bladder, Lace, ete. Pencils suitably 
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riving, . . sions Ss 1 
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manual, of which 78,000 copies were 
sent to schools last year. This compre- 
hensive book of instruction and analysis, 
prepared personally by Dr. Damrosch, 
with the help of his assistant, Ernest 
La Prade, is sent without cost to teach- 
ers. (In requesting the manual, ad- 
dréss NBC Music Appreciation Hour, 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
plainly your name, address, position, 
and school.) 

In 1930 student notebooks were first 
issued. In these each young music lover 
can keep a clear record of his own mu- 
sical development. The books were pre- 


pared by Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth of | 





The Wingate Memorial Foundation, 
57 East 56th Street, New York City, 
announces the publication of Aims and 
Methods in School Athletics, the printed 
record of the Wingate Athletic Lectures 
of 1931-32, edited by E. Dana Caulkins, 
secretary of the foundation. This book 


of about 500 pages includes discussions 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York; print | 


by 48 authorities in sports and games 
and in the related fields of education, 
health, and social welfare; also playing, 
coaching, and organization technique in 
twelve popular school sports. Copies 
are available at cost ($2.00) to schools, 
libraries, and individuals interested in 
the newer developments in athletics. 





’ Automatic Pencii 


Sharpener 
With Special Attach- 
ment to sharpen all 


With each sale of One Gross or more 
pencils we will present to the teacher spon- 
soring the sale a Beautiful Box of Personal 
Name Stationery — provided remittance 
reaches us within 60 days from date pe_.cils . 
are received. Be sure to send name and sizes of pencils. For sell- 
address desired on stationery. , — PP orm 

We offer Other Valuable Premiums for Penciis. Pencils suitably 

Pencil Sales. Information on request. imprinted, if ordered. 


———FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
In. Nov. 32 





Pa heen as i193 

THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: Send us, charges prepaid.. gross of your Special Pencils. We agree to 

sell them at Se each and remit you the proceeds as soon as pencils are disposed of. It is agreed 


that upon receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the premiums to which we are 
entitled for the above sale. 


(] Send pencils without imprint. 
() Imprint pencils——“Sold for the Fund,” 
qpastar’s 
Address... 


on of 
Prin. or Trustee... 


Name of School 
District N 


Address... 
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As 


From 1897 to 1932. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 


Teach the Thanksgiving story 
and the Christmas story with 
them. 





For 90 Cents, if you order 
at once, the most beautiful 
Dollar Box of 18 Christmas 
Greeting Cards we have ever 
sent out. 











Send 50 Cents for a Set of 25 
Pilgrim pictures or 25 Christmas 
pictures, etc., size 54 by 8, or 25 
Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or for 50 of the One Cent Size. 


Pilgrims Going to Church 





Use them in Language, Literature, History, Geography and 
in Picture Study throughout the school year. 

They cost only a trifle. 

TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, assorted as desired. 
Postpaid. Size 5% by 8. Asmaller size, 3 by 3%, for One Cent 
Each for 50 or more. 

Decorate your schoolroom with the Ten Cent Size, 10 by 12. 
For 6 or more. 


For 35 years the Perry Pictures have been used in schools and homes. 
MILLIONS of them have been so used. 


‘Ihe PerrPictures 





“The Perry Pictures are the greatest help in my teaching 
and I feel that I can never do without them.” 


Catalogues 
‘he Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


Boughton 


CUSTOMERS WRITE: 


“I know of no other company that gives such beautiful pic- 
tures for such a small sum of money.” 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


2250 Subjects 


“The progressive teacher makes 
use of every available visual aid 
that will increase the efficiency 
of teaching. The picture is the 
most common visual aid, the 
least expensive, the simplest to 
use and in many ways the most 
efficient.” 





THE PERRY UNIT POEMS 


Each poem is on paper 5'4 x8 
inches, and is punched ready for 
tying into loose-leaf booklets. 

TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 
more. A sample Poem sent free 
upon request in November. 




















TO METICULOUS BUYERS OF 





postpaid 
MORE AND MORE TEACHERS EACH YEAR ARE BUYING OUR GIFT PENCIL SETS. 
WHY 9) Consider these facts ..... 

® Your order is given individual attention. 
twice and inspect each pencil. 


No, 2 pencils with red erasers. 
Xmas design. 


WHY |) Because ..... 
@ We assort our pencils by hand from 6 bright colors and 


guarantee that each box will not contain 2 or more pencils 
of the same color. Prompt service, consistent with finest 
workmanship. 


PLEASE Cooperate with us ..... 
Order early. Boxes for new pupils entering after ordering, 


filled at same prices. Print or type your list of names. 
It is important that your name and address are on each 
page of your order. Remit with order. Do not send 
stamps. Combine with others to get lowest prices. Each 
teacher’s order wrapped separately. 


We proof names 
We use fine, 5e quality, 
Our boxes are of a new 





















One child’s name to a box, plainly stamped in gilt. 





8 pencils, boxed... 17¢; 10 to 149 boxes de a box; 150 up.___.___ 13¢ a box. 
Box of 6 pencils 25e; 10 or more... ae TC 
Box of 12 pencils 


45e; 10 or more... De Ti; 
72 pencils, not boxed, all with same inscription si ; a 
144 pencils, not boxed, all with same inscription... = oe ..-. $3.50. 
BOX OF 3 PENCILS with “CHRISTMAS GREETINGS,” “MERRY CHRISTMAS” or 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER,” specially priced at... _...-13¢ a box 


Money promptly returned if you are not satisfied. 


NEW PROCESS COMPANY, Box 56, Sta. D, Dayton, Ohio 














* 
Pieces and Plays for 
— 7 
Thanksgiving Day 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B, Faxon 
THIS book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs including: Recitations for Primary Pu- 
pils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Dialogues, Plays and Music; Stories. There are 114 recita- 
tions for primary and older pupils, including all the old favorites 


and many new ones. Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful 
of pupils. Abundant material is provided for the little ones. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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To Aid in Observing 
William Penn Anniversary 


Two hundred and fifty years ago, on 
November 6, 1682, William Penn land- 
ed at New Castle, Delaware. Many 
schools and organizations throughout 
the country will hold celebrations dur- 
ing the school year 1932-33 in honor of 
this great founder and pioneer who gave 
to all Americans the heritage of a peace- 
ful settlement in the New World. The 
courageous experiment in establishing 
friendliness and good will between Indi- 
ans and white men, people of different 
races and different stages of civilization, 
is a particularly appropriate study for 
children to-day, when current journals 
are constantly presenting peace news. 
The Great Treaty of Peace established 
by William Penn is known as “the only 


treaty never sworn to and _ never 
broken.” 
The story of the beginning of 


William Penn’s settlement has been 
written in vivid style for children of 8 
to 12, by S. Lucia Keim, M.A., herself a 
teacher who has collected and tried out 
this material for the past three years in 
her schoolroom. She has used it very 
successfully in story form for children’s 
reading, and for dramatization as a pag- 
eant. It is adaptable also as the basis for 
a project in history or social science. It 
has now been printed for the use of 
teachers everywhere for the 250th An- 
niversary year. Marjorie Hardy, lead- 
ing authority on primary reading, says, 
“Tt meets the needs of the curriculum in 
a literary and historical way and because 
of its style, full of action, makes the 
dramatization of it simple and meaning- 
ful.” 

The title of the booklet is Indians 
and Quakers, a Story of William Penn, 
for Boys and Girls to Read and Play. It 
contains fifteen illustrations, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an appendix of pantomime 
pageant directions, together with dia- 
grams of authentic costumes and the 
setting. It will be distributed at cost 
by The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., at 35 cents a 
copy (30 cents in lots of ten) postage 


prepaid. 
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A List of Film Sources 


An extensive list of sources of com- 
mercial and trade promotion films suit- 
able for classroom use has been issued by 
the Motion Picture Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, in a 
17-page pamphlet known as “Compos- 
ite List of Nontheatrical Film Sources.” 
The list gives the names and addresses 
of 524 concerns which have such films 
for distribution. It is a revision of a 
list which has proved its usefulness. 

A brief code is given listing the con- 
ditions under which each individual con- 
cern releases its films—for example, 
whether the films are. available free of 
charge or otherwise, whether they are 
silent or sound, 16 or 35 millimeter in 
size, and whether they are printed on 
inflammable or non-inflammable stock. 

The pamphlet may be secured at 10 
cents a copy (stamps not acceptable) 
from the Motion Picture Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or from the 
Bureau’s District Offices. 










all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


! 
Catalogue Pres occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


‘Oo Make Money 


¥ at Home With a Typewriter 


Forget the depression— 
make more money than 
ever. Enjoy better living 




















—more spending money— 
—better ciothes. We show 
you how witha typewriter. 
Doctors, Lawyers, Mer- 


Send for specia] informa- 
tion. 


1 Mfgs. 
Saveson. 
4 






for Your Typewriter 
Yours for 
10 Days 
* 

Trial 
Think of it—Genuine 

nde No. 5 com- 
pletely refinished like new 
for less than 1-2 the original 
manufacturer's price and on easiest 
terms besides—as low as 10ca day (less 


than rent). Own a world-famous Under- 
wood and Pay for it with profits. 


Send No Money-—-Easy Terms 


Send for new book FREE. Tells how to 
FREE make big extra money and profits with 
yourtypewriter. Also offers special bar- 
9 omp le te (Home 
tudy) Course in 'of-pri 


gains on al! standard makes at unheard- 
‘ti ices. Each machine shown in full 
TE ber | colors and fully described. Learn how 
phe oy ewriter. [°%sy topay. Be your own salesman, and 
Fully Biicctrated. save over $60 by dealing direct. Every 
Easily and quickly |typeWriter fully guaranteed and sent on 
learned. 10-days approval. Send coupon NOW— 
this offer may never be repeated, 
. yj ee ia ae cre i ee 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
231 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE Information —also bargain 
book on typewriters shown in full celors, No obligation to me. ] 








sPeciAL | 
Dept. 1165 





- Btade.............ccs.s<e 








Price 
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Book Week Material 


Walter Cole is the designer of this 
year’s Book Week Poster, which bears 
the title “Young America’s Book Pa- 
rade.” It is in four colors, 12 by 18 
inches in size. The poster shows, in the 
foreground, a boy and a girl reading, 
while in the background is an interest- 
ing procession of characters suggesting 
the wide variety of books for young 
Americans. Miniature reproductions of 
the poster, for use as bookmarks, may 
be had at 50 cents per hundred. The 
poster itself, together with a “Manual 
of Suggested Projects,” will be sent for 
25 cents. All requests should be ad- 
dressed to Book Week Headquarters, 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Book 
Week is being observed this year No- 
vember 13-19. 

From among the following book lists, 
teachers should find one or more that 
will be helpful in enlarging school li- 
braries and encouraging reading among 

upils: 

The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls. 
Selected by Clara W. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of children’s work, Brooklyn 
Public Library; Ruth G. Hopkins, li- 
brarian of the Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, Brooklyn; and Franklin K. 
Mathiews, librarian of the Boy Scouts of 
America. R. R. Bowker Co., New York. 
(Single copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, 
$6.00.) | 

A Standard Catalog for High School 


Libraries. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. | 


($2.75.) 

Graded List of Books for Children. 
1250 titles covering first nine grades, 
compiled from votes of librarians. Amer- 
ican Library Association, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. ($2.00.) 

Graded Reading List Bookmarks. Nine 
colored leaflets, each listing about fifteen 
books for one grade, from 1st to 9th. 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. (100 copies 
or less, assorted, 2 cents each; 100 cop- 
ies same grade, 75 cents; 500 copies, 
$2.50.) 

Books for Home Reading for Senior 
High School, and Books for Home Read- 
ing for 7th, 8th, 9th Grades. National 
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Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago. (Each list, 20 cents 
single copy, 15 cents in quantity.) 

Year’s Best Books for Children. Book 
Committee of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, 221 West 57th St., 
New York. (Single copy, 10 cents; 50 
copies, $4.00; 100 copies, $7.50.) — 

Fifty Outstanding Books for Boy 
Scouts. Reading Program Service of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. (Single copies, gratis; 100 
copies, $1.75; 1,000 copies, $15.00.) 

Stories of American Life. Book Eval- 
uation Committee of the American 
Library Association., Available from 
Eugenia Brunot, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (10 cents; 50 copies, 
$2.50; 100 copies, $4.00.) 

Story Book America. A series of leaf- 
let lists featuring books about America | 
arranged for 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th 
grades. Available from Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. (Each list 
5 cents single copy; 500 copies, $2.50.) 

All Aboard on the Old 44. A pano- 
rama list of books about the United 
States. Several hundred titles arranged 
by states, for ages six to fourteen. Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. (Single copy, 10 
cents; in quantities of 100 or more, 5 
cents each.) 

Men, Machines, and the World To- 
day. Book Evaluation Committee of 
the American Library Association. 
Available from Eugenia Brunot, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Single 
copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 
copies, $4.00.) 

Children’s Reading, a study of vol- 
untary reading of boys and girls in the 
United States, is a selection from the re- 
|port of the White House Conference on 
‘Child Health and Protection. Includes 
\also valuable bibliographical material. 
Century Co., New York. (75 cents.) 





The French Ministry of Education 
has announced that the University of 
Paris shows an enrollment of 30,000 
students, an increase of 2,500 over last 
year and an increase of 12,935 since 
1914. At present the women students | 
lof the university outnumber the men. | 











Who else 


learn to play.... 


at home without a teacher, in % the 
usual time and 4, the usual cost? 


Over 600,000 men, women and chil- 
dren have learned to play their favorite 
instruments the U. S. School of Music 
Way! That’s.a record of which we’re 
mighty proud! A record that proves, better than 
any words, how thorough, how easy, how modern 
this famous method is. 

Just think! 
any instrument—directly from the notes—and 
at an average cost of only a few cents a day. 

You study in your own home—you simply 
can’t go wrong. First you are told what to 
do. Then a picture shows you how to do it. 
Then do it yourself and hear it. 


Fun— Popularity 





Learn to Play You'll never know 
by Note — good _— are 
until you play some 
Piano Violin musical instrument. 
Saxophone Guitar | If —_o- play, — 

invitations come 

Ukulele Organ you. 

Tenor Banjo Never before have 


you had such a chance 
to become a musician 
without the drudgery 
and expense t were 
such drawbacks before. 


Hawaiian Guitar 
Piano Accordion 
or any other instrument 











You can quickly learn to play by old-fashioned, 


wants to 







complishment, 
That’s why stu- 


those who study 
plodding meth- 
ods. 


If you really want to learn to play at home—with- 
out a teacher—in one-half the usual time—and at one- 
third the usual cost—by all means send for our Free 
Descriptive Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson 
AT O N instruments supplied 
if desired—cash or credit.) . S&S SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 611 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Send me your amazing free book, ““How You Can 
Master Music in your Own Home,” with inspiring 
message OF Dr. Frank Crane; also Free Demonstratien 
Lesson. This does not put me under any obligation. 
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5 Easy Steps...All Fun 
Color Samples of the 


Dennison has created a new easy 
fascinating way for the children to 
learn about color. How to under’ 
stand color, how to use it and 
enjoy it. Many people go all their 
lives lacking these simple facts that 
would enable them to appreciate 
color in pictures, in clothes, in 
flowers, in all nature. Now, through 
this simple plan, even the youngest 
first grade pupil can understand 
why some colors harmonize and 
some do not, how to use colors 
to get certain effects. 

This new plan teaches color by 
having each pupil make color 
wheels and arrange color schemes 
out of actual samples of 48 beauti- 
ful colors of the New Dennison 
Crepe. Children will love to cut 
and arrange and paste these bril- 
liantly colored papers. Once you 
let them do the first easy lesson 
they will be eager for the others, 


Complete Instructions, Sketches, 
Materials for Every Child 


The new Dennison Crepe Color 
Guide for School use contains five 
simple lessons, illustrated with 
charts and drawings, a complete set 
of 48 colored samples of the 
New Dennison Crepe and 
directions that any child can 





T 4 — N iz W ing 48 color samples of the NEW Dennison Crepe. 
a (Less than 10 sets—5 cents per 
e set. Ten sets or more—3 cents per set.) Also include 


Demmioow 
Sroper 


Name 








So easy to learn about 


COLOR 


this fascinating 







Dennison’s, Dept. ¥ 24 
Framingham, Mass, 


Please send me..........--.-- Color Wheel Instruc- 
tion Sets for use in the classroom —each set contain- 


my FREE Color Guidé for Crafts and Decorations. 





to do with 48 actual 


New Dennison Crepe 


understand. It has been planned 
in consultation with art teachers. 
The Guide was expensive to pre’ 
pare, but the price has been set 
at less than cost so that you may 
have an individual set of the les- 
sons and samples for every child 
in your room—only 3 cents each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

Send at once for your supply so 
that you may have these new color 
lessons for the children early in the 
school year. Use the coupon below. 


Free If You Send Coupon Now 


We will include free a copy of 
“Dennison’s Color Guide for Crafts 
and Decorations”—contains actual 
samples of the NEW Dennison 
Crepe in 48 colors, shows how to 
use it in decorating, gives 66 correct 
color combinations. This Guide, 
regular price 10c, will be included 
free with your order for the Color 
Wheel Instruction Sets. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
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LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED 


The PERSONAL Gilt..................... Holly box of 3 Pencils, l4c 
The DeLUXE Gilt.................. ...Holly box of 6 Pencils, 23 
The SPECIAL Gift...... ..Holly box of 12 Pencils, 40¢ 


Postage Paid to Any Address in the United States 


Excellent for Fund Raising Campaigns 


@ MAKE MONEY—SELL PENCILS (1 Gross, 144 Pencils, $3.15) —Buy 
them by the gross, with your school name imprinted in gold color, 
sell them to pupils at 5¢ each, net a profit of $4.05 on every gross. 


TEACHERS—GROUP YOUR ORDERS! SPECIAL 100-BOX PRICES: 
3 in Box, 13¢; 6 in Box, 22¢; 12 in Box, 38c. (One name to the box.) 





THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 






A Practical, Pleasing, Yet Inexpensive Gift 


TEACHERS! Make this a memorable Christmas in your classroom. For the price of just one average present . . . give each 
child this truly Individual Gift . . . a lovely box of First Quality Pencils with their names beautifully imprinted on them in gold 
color. Personal . . . Useful . . . Distinctive. What could equal them at such small cost? All names are carefully proofread 
for errors and inspected for proper printing. No defective Pencil is used. Settle the Gift Question NOW. Order at once. 


Regular 5c Pencil—No. 2 Soft Lead—Non-Smudge Eraser 


Smooth writing, even sharpening, long lasting, Genuine No. 2 Soft Lead in Western Cedar, standard length. Fresh stock, 
non-smudge erasers, firmly embedded in bright tips. Finished in nine pastel colors—each box assorted. Improved gilt print- 
ing in large, clear capital letters. Holly boxes colorfully lithographed. Quick service, highest quality, and lowest prices. 


INV AINA CHE C] eee NoLOLUP WIN ba a> 


OFFER 


i 

| Here is an opportunity to judge for yourself the splendid quality of our Pencils and the excellent manner in which they are 
| imprinted. For a limited time, we will send a box of three Pencils with your name imprinted in gold color on each Pencil— 
for only 10c to cover cost of postage and mailing. Return coupon at once and get your box. We guarantee satisfaction. 
l 

1 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, Incorporated 


Reference: Washington Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati 536 MAIN STREET (DEPT. 2-1), CINCINNATI, OHIO 








536 Main Street (Dept. 2-1), Cincinnati, Ohio 
i Send me 3 Pencils imprinted with my name in gold color and packed in 
, a Holly Gift Box. Enclosed 10c in stamps to cover postage and mailing. 
I Name 
! Address 
! 
} City State 
L. (IMPORTANT: PLEASE PRINT NAME PLAINLY) 
—_—— ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee , 
Churchill-Grindell 
for PRIMARY and INTERMEDIATE Grades 
Each book complete in itself—the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 
PRICES PLAYLETS 
BROUEE BBR. Biccrcccnccccccccscvtcncscceescecsece acs .35¢ per copy “The Awakening” 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4,5, 6 and 7............5 .45c each “Visit to Fairyland” 
Songs for Religious Day and General Use 45c each —° Brown’s Christmas” 
SPECIAL OFFER These playlets make very attractive 
programs for any school and the 
Entire Series (8 Books with Playlets) .. .. $3.00 songs suggested are found in the 


series of rote song books. This makes 
it possible for several grades or an 
entire school to work together on 
the same program 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL MUSIC CO. 


Recreation Songs for Upper grades... , ..50¢ 
For Canada add 10c for each book. 


Published and 
for sale by 


Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 





















Roll. Gold 46 4.76 ground enameled. Each Doz. No, C125 Each 
Ne. RSCS Retecd letters Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .85 Sigrling Silver 3 






d 
m or background enamele d. lied Gold $1.15 $1.00 

Each nas 2 5/4 No.C032_  Eech 
Sterl, Sil, & Gold Top $2.26 10Kt. Gold $2.50 $ Silver Plate 16 
10K t. Geld, incl. Tax $4.96 jold Filied 2 
Artistic Medal & Badge Ce, N R? 0 
Samples loaned upor. your Principal's 214 Greenwich St., Sterl, Biiver Rach 
endorsement. Catalogue FREE. New York, N. ¥. Steri.Sii.&GoldTop $1.75 










Teachers: Tell your pupils about this— 
Girls and Boys Can Earn Christmas Money 
Easily by Selling Christmas Cards 


to their families, neighbors and friends.. 25c Package of 12 Christmas cards and 
folders—all different. Each package costs only 12)2c and sells easily for 25c. 
Order 20 packages for $2.50. Sell for $5.00. Earn $2.50. 
Ifcash is sent with order, we pay parcel post charges, or we allow them 30 days for selling 
and add postage to bill. 
New is the Best Time, Everybody Will Want Cards This Year. 


Ask for sample package on approval. SANDFORD CARD CO. Box 85, Dansville, N.Y. 


LASSPINS MEDALS PINGS 
i gh mis 88 
SED ron % | 
Sterl. Silver .26 2.50 Raised letters on pin, or back- 
Gol 
=< ‘ 


Pictorial Geography Sets 


In response to constant requests for 
loose-leaf collections of photographs for 
use in teaching, the National Geographic 
Society (Washington, D. C.) has made 

_ available its entire series of six Pictorial 
| Geography sets to schools, at a price be- 
| low the cost of production. The six sets 
—288 photographs of world geography 
accompanied by vivid narratives—may 
be had for $3.50. Each is printed on a 
| seueey, 9- by 11-inch, loose-leaf sheet. 
The titles: (1) Eskimo Life—Sahara 
| Lifes (2) The Indian in America—The 
Negro in Africa; (3) Life in China 
—The Hill Tribes of the Philippines; 
| (4) The Land, the Water, the Air; 
| (5) The United States; (6) Italy. 

These 288 picture sheets and 288 nar- 
ratives of the peoples, products, indus- 
tries, physical features, and the work 
and play activities of major regions of 
the earth fit courses of study, make ge- 
| ography lessons a delight, supply sand- 
| table material and wall decorations, and 
teach at a glance definitions which are 
difficult to impart by abstract words. 
| The society offers these sets, as it does 
| its Geographic News Bulletins, as a part 
of its educational service. 
| 

The third edition of bound copies of 
the “Health Bulletin for Teachers” in- 
cludes reprints of the bulletins issued 
during the school year 1931-32 by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. The physiological basis for 
health is the main theme around which 
the bulletins are centered. Single copies 
of the set for general reference use in 
school libraries may be had on request 
to the company. 





| 66 


Junior Home’s” New Editor 


Garry Cleveland Myers, head of the 
Department of Parent Education in 
Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land, has been chosen editor-in-chief of 
Junior Home for Parent and Child, a 
popular home educational magazine of 
which Professor M. V. O’Shea was edi- 
tor until his death. Miss Bertha M. 
Hamilton continues as managing editor. 
Dr. Myers has become widely known as 
a writer and lecturer on educational sub- 
jects. His syndicated column, “The 
Parent Problem,” appears daily in about 
a hundred newspapers. Among his books 
| are Building Personality in Children, 
| The Modern Parent, The Learner and 
His Attitude. 





The Austrian Junior Red Cross has 
issued three new reproductions (in nine 
colors) from originals made by pupils of 
the world-renowned Juvenile Art Class 
of Professor Cizek in Vienna: “Sun- 
flowers” (18 inches by 20 inches), 50 
cents; “Girl with Goats” (20 inches by 
33 inches), $1.00; “Children with Pig” 
(20 inches by 33 inches), $1.00. Prices 
include postage. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to: Austrian Junior Red Cross, 
Stubenring 1, Vienna I, Austria. 


Nearly one-half million pupils and 
teachers have seen the film, “Books— 
From Manuscript to Classroom,” which 
dramatizes the making of a textbook. 
More prints are available this term and 
may be obtained without cost by schools 
having a 16mm projector. The distrib- 
utors, the John C. Winston Company, 
Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa., urge 
schools to submit their requests early. 
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TEACHING IS EASIER 
WITH THESE BOOKS 


These books are carefully written to meet 
t CS in the classroom. Planned 
to. rganized drill work which will 

sihe teacher's “Sork, and the pupil's learn- 


ne Sitoher’s New Graded Exercises in Arith- 
* Develops pupil’s reasoning Gives 
thorough drill in calculation. One for each 
grade—first thru eighth inclusive..Price 30c each. 
ae eeore: aa 
ized problems are consisten 

business and thrift. 
view in each lesson. 
sixth, seventh and e bth... 


These books. Garet 
Efficiency 


on 
Reading Tests "Speed Tests, Notebook Work, 
Final Tests. 


“Nubbins of N es 3, 

6. or Final Yea: 

“Nubbins tt Ry ar For Grades 3 god 4. 
——For Final 


—For 
“Mubpins a G phy For Grades 4 and: 5. 


ins 
Sub tory" or es 


—*‘Nubbins of Health 
jiate Grades. 
of “Government for Intermediate 


Gra 
Price « each 250—20% discount on @ oF more. 
—vUse this ad as your order blank— 


BACON & VINCENT CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1-3, 49 Swan 8t., “Buffalo, N.Y. 














PICTURE 


interesting 

sketches, Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 

sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 

map and sketches are to colored by the pupils. 

Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 
TITLES 


LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WORLD CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
AFRICA INDIA 


50 cents each 
TEACHING PICTURES sets of eight 
fine pictures 9x12 inches for class 
room use. , 
TITLES 
CHINA TEACHING PICTURES 
AMERICAN INDIAN TEACHING PICTURES 
RURAL LIFE AROUND THE WORLD TEACHING 
PICTURES 
50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Need Office Equipment 
—Supplies—Repairs? 


We buy, sell, rent, repair and overhaul all 
makes of duplicating machines — MIMEO- 
GRAPHS, ROTO-SPEEDS, NEO-STYLES, 
TYPEWRITERS, DITTOS, ete., and our 
pricesare the lowest. Prices paid for equip- 
ment bought are the highest offered. 


Wealso carry a full line of our own duplicat- 
ing machines, supplies, and equipment. Tell 
us what your needs are—we will send you 
what you require on a Ten-Day Free Trial 
Offer, ana arrange Terms to suit your re- 
quirements. 


Write Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co., 
Dept: T.—339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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B teataienheSberbanes t paid to your door 
p= ee a ofliterstare ender gas ros isabines. Fee 


gp FREE csi reat 


CLA ae PUBLISHING CO., 
1257-59 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ART AID SERVICE 


A veritable mine of 200 poster slogans and helps for 
all grades. Consists of slogans on Health, Safety, 
Beautification, Character Building, Patriotism, Kind- 
ness, Travel, Industry, Better English, ete. Alsoa set 
of nine blackboard borders. One for each school month. 
Allfor$1. Package of 100 patterns for Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas fifty cents. 


I. L. PETERS, Steuben Co. Art Supervisor, Angola, Ind. 


bay from it. 





























IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 
3806 Cottage Grove 


Des Moines, lowa 



















Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Lo 
lesson in writing and mark of 
Short-St and sample copy of THR RITER’S 
MonNnTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

* 48, Springfield, Mass. 
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| Island Park as Memorial to 
| Hamilton 


An Alexander Hamilton Memorial 
Park is Projected for Protestant Cay, an 
island in the harbor of Christiansted, 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands. Preliminary 
plans for the development have been 
prepared by the senior class of the 
department of forest recreation and park 
engineering in the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University. 

Paul M. Pearson, governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands, first called upon L. H. Weir, 
widely known park expert of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, who after 
making a survey and preliminary report 
visited Syracuse and outlined the prob- 
lem to the park engineering class. 
Drawings selected have been approved 
by architects of the Department of the 
Interior and also by Governor Pearson 
and Mr. Weir. 

Although Alexander Hamilton was 
born on the British island of Nevis, he 
spent much of his youth on the neigh- 


had come. The memorial to this great 
statesman, financier, soldier, and confi- 
dential aid to Washington will occupy 
an island in a harbor almost inclosed by 
coral reefs. On the point of the island 
facing the open ocean and the harbor 
entrance, will be placed a classical white 
marble structure which will have as a 
background a low hill covered with 
tropical vegetation. For the remainder 
of the island, park and recreation feat- 
ures are planned—a bathing beach, play- 
ground, outdoor theater, and trails. 


Popularizing Science 

The first book in a series of brief 
scientific volumes being sponsored by 
A Century of Progress Exposition—Chi- 
cago’s 1933 World’s Fair—is The Queen 
of the Sciences, by Dr. E. T. Bell, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena. The 
book deals entertainingly with the 
science of mathematics, showing how 
many of the great intellectual advances 
of the past century (such as the Ein- 
stein theory, the quantum theory or 
modern wave mechanics) trace directly 
back to the work of mathematicians, 
. All the books in the series will be 
written in non-technical style. Each 
will deal with some phase of the ad- 
vance of science and invention during 
the past century. The program in- 
cludes books on: the automobile, by C. 


F. Kettering; communication—radio, 


George O. Squier; astronomy, by Dr. 
R. H. Baker; chemistry, by L. V. Red- 
man; steel and its relation to people, by 
Dr. G. M. Eaton; development of the 
evolutionary theory, by Dr. H. H. New- 
man; electro-chemistry, by Dr. G. L. 
Mantell. The publisher-in-chief of the 
series is the Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany of Baltimore, which is supported 
by a group of associate publishers. 





Blackboard drawin t- 
Creative Ideas Bisset drawing or sent: 
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boring St. Croix, from which his parents | 


telephone, telegraph, by Major-General | 





New Metal Artcraft 


Newest Craft enables you tomake pesteet rs — 


and or I articles a 

and ‘school, Bend today for details and "REE 
SAMPLES of this new 
cuts easily —— mostee. be first in your section 
by sending ‘or complete instruction book 
and full sized Chromiurm Sheet ($1. 75 value.) 


| + foe} ARTCRAFT CO,, 





sheet metal which 











| | Dept. I 3 Broadway, New York City. 
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Do you have 


“EDGY’ DAYS? 


wSometimes do you wake up, feeling “nervous as a 
cat?” Does the word pass along the line: ““Teacher’s 


cross today”’ 


.. with ensuing devilment? Maybe you 


need a doctor’s stern advice. But maybe, again, it’s 
only your coffee. 

Ordinary coffee, containing caffeine, causes nerves to 
express themselves in sleeplessness, nervous indiges- 
tion, or undue irritability. 


You couldn’t give up your coffee? Well, you needn’t. 
Just try this. Two weeks of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
(caffeine-free) Coffee. This is a blend of finest Brazilian 
and Colombian coffees,—with nothing missing except 
the caffeine. Drink as much as you want. As often as 
you want. For a few days, your nerves may miss their 
caffeine. But, after that, they will calm down... and 
you can then enjoy coffee deliciousness to your heart’s 


content. 
Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. y 
¢ 
¢ . 
i = 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Fa Col 
- 
Pe 4 
7 Ro & 
TryKellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. F Me A 
Buy from your grocer. Or, send 4 Ors 
15 cents in stamps for a can of 7 .” Ross 
Kaffee-Hag. Use this coupon. 4a. 9° 
% ° eo 
of ’ s 

















A SURE WAY 


TO PROTECT SAVINGS 


Most savings accounts melt away under the 


high expenses of illness.— Yours 
intact—safely and economically. 


can be kept 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


has protected teachers’ 
twenty-two years. 
certificate covers SICKNESS, ACCI- 


FOUNDED 1910 


savings for 
Its non-cancellable | 


protection. 


DENT and QUARANTINE the year 


"round. You, too, 


THIS company. 


The coupon brings prompt information. 


hw |. 


| a eae 
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j 1-11-32 


7: | 
[ Educators Beneficial Association, | 
Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send, without obligation to ] 
| me, information about this low-cost ] 
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Cash Prizes 
FOR PUPILS 


If you teach drawing—write us 
about the Scholastic - Eldorado 
Award and Cash Prizes for Pupils 


for our new 1! 








History, illus 
mitt Inte over 26.000 titles. 
libraries and thou- 


Used by schoois ~ te 
sands oP ypdivideal customers. Write today 
catalog, “Bargains in ae 
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them. 


Mrs. Timbertoe Says— 


You'll certainly go a long way to find as 
low prices on work books that can match 
HARTER’S for educational value and qual- 
ity. Why, every pupil can now afford 


have you heard, folks, that the book about 
me, The Timbertoes, is an excellent sup- 
plementary reader—and only 80c per copy. 
(20% discount for 6 or more copies.) 


~ 


And look at the selection. Oh, say, 





Arithmetic—Mathematics—Science 


Arithmetic, 1st Grade................ $0.40 
Arithmetic, 2nd Grade................ 0.48 
Arithmetic, 3rd Grade................ 0.48 
Arithmetic, 4th Grade................ 0.48 
Arithmetic, 5th Grade................ 0.56 
Arithmetic, 6th Grade................ 0.56 
Under the Number Tree 

(Pre-primer Work Book)........ 0.24 
In the Number Tree 

I GS EEE 0.24 


Algebra, Vol. 1—Ilst semester.. 0.64 
Algebra, Vol. 2—2nd semester.. 0.56 


Intuitive Geometry .................... 0.80 
SS ES 0.24 
General Science ......................... 0.48 


U. S. Geography 
Work Book in Geography........ 0.40 
History 
Making © American 
WO 3 a. 
Nation Since Washington, 
Vol. 2 uae wees 0.56 
Early American History............ 0.40 


Nation, 


Grammar 
Practice Exercises in French 
Practice Exercises in Spanish 
Practice Exercises in English 
sishillasiliiabideiusinichesamicigisadcnanitiltahinississicias 0.40 
Beginning Reading 
My Work Book in Reading, 
REI TE sa nisihscetdedtiiasbeaiteiadaieshsinsenccein. 
My Work Book in Reading, 
RIEL, I (iil Adeseslideiidiibchianiaddastatacdiaiaie 0.40 
Jack and Jill (Pre-primer Work 
| ee eee —_ 0.24 


Pat and Polly (1A Work Book) 0.24 
Picture Study Work Books 
Picture Study Book, Grade 1 
Picture Study Book, Grade 2 
Picture Study Book, Grade 3 
Picture Study Book, Grade 4.... 0.48 
Picture Study Book, Grade 5 
Picture Study Book, Grade 6 


(School Board Discount on Six or 
More Copies) 





FREE— 


Your 1932 Teacher’s Catalog 
is ready to be mailed to you. 
Send for it—it’s FREE. 





HARTER 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2048 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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WE sre making you THREE GRAND 


try one order and you will be more thz 
wrapped and reach you in perfect condi 


interest to place your order with us. 





50% 
IN CASH, 
EQUAL OPPOR 


TUNITY FOR 
ALL TEACHERS 


ORDER once 





OFFERS this year and it will be to your 
If you have never ordered from Gem, 
an pleased. The pencils will be carefully 
tion. Assorted colors in every box. 





OFFER A. 
your Teacher” in capital letters. $25.00 in 


8 pencils in holly box, 13¢ per box. 


Each pencil lettered “Greetings from 
eash for plainest, most legible order. 








your name”... or “Greetings from Miss. 
8 boxes or more at this special low price. 


OFFER B. 3 pencils in holly box, l4c per box. Each pencil lettered “Greetings from .. . 


_....»"" in capital letters. Minimum order 
$10.00 cash for plainest, most legible order. 








1 box 8 penciis_...__ a - — 
1 box 6 pencils on 35e¢ 
$5.00 cash for plainest, most legible order. 





OFFER C. Prices on individual name pencils as follows: 


10 or more boxes..._......_......._.15¢e per box. 
10 or more boxes. __....25e per box. 








Remit any way you like, money order 
sure to state offer you are ordering, A, 





Also $10.00 to teacher who sends in largest order for shipment to one address. 


ORDER AT ONCE—NOW . . POSTAGE PAID 
Notification of winners in mid-January Pathfinder, or by letter. 


GEM CITY PENCIL COMPANY, Dept.5, Dayton, Ohio 


preferred. When addressing envelope be 
B, or C 

















ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of ten cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to Joun H. ARNOLD, 
1429 FirtH AVENUE, S.E., CepaR Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





What state had the largest population 
in 1790?—Nebraska. 

Virginia had the largest population 
of any state in 1790, Pennsylvania rank- 
ing second. 

How many cities in the United States 
have a population of one hundred thou- 
sand or more?—T ennessee. 

According to the 1930 census there 
are ninety-four cities in the United 
States with a population of one hundred 
thousand or more. 

Under what federal Department is 
the United States Public Health Service 
conducted?—North Carolina. 

The United States Public Health 
Service is one of the bureaus of the 
Treasury Department. This national 
agency co-operates with state and local 
health departments. 

What did the Jones Act provide as to 
the ultimate independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands?—New York. 

The Jones Act of 1916 provided for 
the complete independence of the Philip- 
pines when the Filipinos had established 
a stable government. The act, how- 
ever, did not specifically define the term, 
“stable government.” 


What effect has the present depression 
had on increasing population on farms? 
—Pennsylvania. 

It is known that there has been a 
rather large increase of farm population 
during the past three years, especially in 
the Middle West, but complete statistics 
are not available. According to some 
estimates fully half a million people have 
gone to live on farms since the depression 
began. 

How did the term “lynch law” orig- 
inate?—Indiana. 

It is said that the name came from 
Charles Lynch, a Revolutionary War 
hero of Virginia, who was active in pro- 
tecting society against outlaws, and pro- 
moting the American cause during the 
war. Many desperadoes were brought 
to justice and punished by Lynch and 
his associates, who conducted their own 
informal tribunals. It is noteworthy, 
however, that Lynch never sanctioned 
or permitted the infliction of the death 
penalty. 

What was the origin of chancery 
courts?—lowa. 

Chancery courts came into existence 
with the creation of the office of chan- 
cellor and the giving of judicial powers 
to this officer. The chancellor was, at 
first, no more than a king’s private sec- 
retary, but gradually he was invested 
with judicial authority. In England 
the chancellor became the keeper of the 
Great Seal. He was given authority to 
hear petitions of rights against the 
crown, to hear and determine personal 
actions to which the king or king’s 
officers were parties,,and to issue writs 
by which common law actions were 
started. 
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qe ORDER YOUR 
SMITH’S 


Regents Review 
Books 


for effective use throughout the year 


Write today for both Question Books and Answer 
Books in your subject (either elementary or high 
school). A splendid s 1] t to any text, for 
class drill, homework assignments, monthly tests, 
and preparation for examinations. Compiled from 
New York State Regents examinations for past 20 
yearsincluding June 1932, recent papers complete. 
Used and endorsed throughout U. S. and Canada. 

Question Books or Answer Books, 30c ea. in lots 
of 12 or more; 35c ea. for 6; smaller lots 40c ea. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
SEAT WORK. Grade Teachers! This Busy 


ork series is colored, illus- 
trated, on 3}4x5 sheets, low-priced, very popular. 
Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, Geography, Lan- 
guage, Miscellaneous, 25c per set of 50. SPECIAL 
OFFER —all 5 sets 50c (regular price $1.00). 
Other Teaching Helps—Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
506 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Teachers 
Principals 
Supervisors 


GROW WHILE TEACHING 


By Using 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


The new plan courses (required for the Col- 
lege Certificate) furnish a broad basis for 
interpreting trends in our changing economic 
and social order. Through 435 other courses one 
may begin or continue a high school, college or 
personal program of study. Courses in Educa- 
tion and in 40 other subjects will contribute to 
efficiency in the classroom and will also yield 
credit for promotion orfor a Bachelor’s degree. 


For free descriptive booklet address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


707 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


46th Year. If not satisfactorily locat- 
ed, try Albert Teachers’ Agency. We 
have calls the year round and may 
place you. 


Other Offices: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two 


eras 
feel 

















| You can. comple 

this simplified High 

Course at home 

snd i atting efgwioge, Te 
ing be 

Fe are described ip our 
















Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand 
coloring—24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the interest 
and skill of children from first grade to high school—aleo 
simple gifts uiring only to be colored, cut and folded. 
Designed from long experience in school art classes, to meet 
a need often felt in all schools. Good material for school 
bazaars. $1.00 brings you asampleset. A 2 cent stamp 
bringsillustrated folder. ( Doin by Ruth Crooks). 

PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indi 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS ? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Hun- 
dreds Post Depression Jobs. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. C247, Rochester, N. Y. 
for free list of Government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


NEW SONG 


“GOD BLESS OUR PRESIDENT” 
A high-class patriotic song. 
School edition 5 cents. Rate per 100—$3.00. 
EDNA L, FRICK, 1236-11th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living q Requi its, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 


Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 
For Schools and 

Teachers Wanted '*Schoclssd Colleses 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 

Grecinnses, "SS even, —- = aan F 
Tallahassee, Florida Washington 

SPECIAL FFER 

KODAK FILMS— oun NEXT 1 KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Director of 
Commercial Education 
in Large Eastern City 


says :— 


“We have completed 
a very thorough test 
of your fountain pens 
and all reports are 
favorable.’ 


This Director has been 
testing the new Spencerian 
Fountain Pens in his sum- 
mer classes and has adopted 
Spencerian Fountain Pens 
as standard equipment.... 
backing his conviction 
with cash ! 


SPENCERIAN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Solid 14 kt. gold nib with genu- 
ineiridium tip. Scientific feed 
assures coax-less writing. Pat- 
ented filling device gives gener- 
ous ink capacity. Other fea- 
tures usually found only in 
high-priced pens. True Spen- 
cerian quality through and 
through. Distinctively Spen- 
cerian writing ease and satis- 
faction. All at the amazingly 


low price of 
$1.50 


Write to your school supply 
house—or direct to us—for spe- 
cial school prices. Samples for 
trial at special school price 
(may be returned for credit if 
not satisfactory). 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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_ the Lower Grades of Your School 
Outfits from $5.00 


and recommended by leading educators. 


COMPLE SE PRICE LIST ‘*Tom Thum’’ Rhythm and Song-0-Phone 
( played by humming) Melody ‘notrements,, po — FREE 
Tile 


OFF 
410 Berry St., 


RS forlarge Rands sent on request 
THE SONOPHONE CO. Mygrs 
Dept. N, 





+> Organize a Rhythm 
and Melody Band 


up 
Creates interest and enthusiasm. Endorsed 





boom N.Y. 








Christmas 15c 


Give Pupils Xmas Stationery 
Beautiful holly box of stationery 
25 sheets Genuine Avon Bond mono- 
grammed paper, 25 envelopes. 10 sets 20c ea. 
11-15 19c; 16-20 18c; 21-25 17c; 26-30 16c; over 30 
15c, Cash with order. Postpaid. Order early. 


AVON STATIONERS, Avon, N. Y. 
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THe New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





THE Sociotocy or TEAcHING. By 
Willard Waller, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Pennsylvania 
State College. Cloth. 48ipp. $3.50. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 

HarRPER AND Barp. By Tom Peete 
Cross, Professor of English and Com- 
parative Literature, The University 
of Chicago, Cloth. 128pp. $1.25. 
Thomas S. Rockwell Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Jummy’s ZoNE oF INFLUENCE AND 
OTHER Stories. By Walter MacPeek, 
Educational Director of the District 
of Columbia Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. Paper. 27pp. 15c. Frank- 
lin Press, Washington, D.C. 

ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD. 
Practical First Steps. By Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Ill.; Author of “Common 
Science,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
205pp. $1.68. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Pusiic Junior CoLLecEe LEGISLATION 
IN THE Unitep States. By John 
Addison Clement, Professor of Edu- 
cation, and Vivian Thomas Smith, 
Assistant, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois. Paper. 
6lpp. 50c. Bulletin No. 61. Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, JIl. 

TENNIS ORGANIZED FOR Group IN- 
STRUCTION. By Dorothy Davies Ran- 
dle, M.A., Member U.S. Lawn Tenziis 
Professional Association, and Mar- 
jorie Hillas, M.A., Instructor in Phys- 
ical Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Co-Directors June 
Tennis and Dancing Camp. _ Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 188pp. $1.60. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, Inc., New York. 

THE YounG STUDENTS P1ANo Course. 
A Standard Text for Class Teaching. 
Third Book. By Dr. Will Earhart, 
Director of Music, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Dr. Charles N. Boyd, Direc- 
tor of Pittsburgh Musical Institute; 
and Miss Mary Macnair, L.R.A.M., 
Department of Music, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. Paper. 44pp. 75c. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

THe Music Hour. One-Book Course. 
By Osbourne McConathy, Formerly 
Director of the Department of Public 
School Music, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; W. Otto Miessner, Formerly Di- 
rector of the School of Music, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Edward Bailey Birge, Professor of 
School Music, Indiana University; and 
Mabel E. Bray, Director of Music, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton. In Collaboration with 
Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Frank A. Beach, 
Director, School of Music, Kansas 
State Teachers College; and Josephine 
Murray, Rural Schools Music Super- 
visor, Tulare County, California. II- 
lustrated by Shirley Kite. Cloth. 
220pp. 84c. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J. 

(Continued on page 14) 








THANKSGIVING ¢ CHRISTMAS 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Ph. Way 





THE THANKSGIVING PROGRAM BOOK. This is a decidedly modern 
and original selection of entertainment material for all grades. Songs and 
Drills, Recitations, Plays, Novelty Exercises, Pageants, Historical Tableaux, 
A Cantata and a Puppet Play. 40 cents, 

THE THANKSGIVING TREASURE BOOK. 102 unusual Recitations, 
Opening Selections, Dialogues in Rhyme, Plays containing Songs and Drills, 
Novelties, Plays and Dialogues, Special Programs, Historical Numbers, 
Dances and Drills, Action Songs, Pantomimes and Closing Numbers. For 
all grades. 40 cents. 

CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 106 Recitations and 
Monologues, Pageants, Greetings, Goodbyes, Thankful Stunts, Songs, Panto- 
mimes, Tableaux, Dialogues, Plays, Drills and Marches. For all grades. 
40 cents. 

THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 104 Recitations, Exer- 
cises, Bg he and Drills, Dialogues, Plays, Tableaux, Quotations, 
etc. cen 


ounsermans IN THE yaemany THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS 
GRADES. Everything original. It BOOK. Something novel for the little 
pom os 71 Recitations; 8 Action folks, Contents: 54 Recitations in 
ngs; 18 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 Cos- verse; 14 Decttadions in rose: 12 
tume Specialties; 6 Drills; 10 Dia- Clever Exercises; easy but 
logues_ and _ Plays; 13 Tableaux and effective Drills; 43 S  Binlogues and 
Pa cra Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 
cents. 











8 
and Closing Numbers. 40 cen 


THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE 
TAtnoeers. cater Saree. BOOK. A veritable treasure-chest of 
tents: 50 Recitations; Quotations; re Christmas entertainment material 
~ }iemologues a4 Cie: 11 Pla ys for all the grades from the first to the 
and Dial 19 Exercises; 5 Drills eighth. A live, vibrating book radiat- 
and Marc oa: ”$ Tableaux; 4 Panto- ing the Christmas spirit in over 200 
mimes; 8 Pantomimed carols; . oo Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, 
So Welcome and a Closing Address. Pantomimes and Plays. 40 cents. 
cen 











THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. Its great diversity of _mate- 
rial will make it invaluable to teachers of all grades. There are Recita- 
tions long, short and very short, 10 excellent Monologues, an elaborate 
Costume Play for smaller children, Drills, Dances, Pantomimes, Tableaux, 
Novelty Acts, Dialogs, Plays and ‘Songs. ' 60 cents, 


NEW POSTERS TO CUT, COLOR AND PASTE 

Each set contains material for making 10 beautiful Posters, 9 x 12 
inches. 10 sheets of heavy mounting paper are included, F ull, simple 
directions for coloring, gues and pore are included in each set, as 
well as a picture of each poster as it will look when completed. Put up 
in a heavy paper envelope. Here is seatwork that children of all grades 
will delight in doing. The finished posters make splendid wall decorations, 
Santa Claus Posters. $0 rtf Good Health Posters.. .$0.50 
Christ Child Posters. What I Saw on the Farm Posters .50 
Indien Posters ...... 50 What I Saw in the Zoo Posters. .50 
Pligrim Posters 50 What! Sawin Holland Posters. .50 

All sent Postpaid at Prices Named. 8 sets, $3.50, Postpaid. 


Ask for Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes and 
Aids for Teachers. ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED. 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 


ey mse), Mel ie 















Paine Pusuisnine Co. 
DAYTON: ONI0 











FIRST AND JEFFERSON STS. 

















Christmas NAME PENCILS 
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“The PERSONAL Gift’’ For Your Pupils 


Adpenco Boxed Christmas Pencil Sets are distinctive personal gifts for children 
which they will accept with pride and treasure above all others because of their 
individuality. The pencils are of superior quality, standard size, with a fine 
grade of No. 2 smooth writing lead. They have gilt tips and red rubber erasers. 
Each set contains three pencils enameled in bright colors and engraved with the 
pupil’s name in large golden letters. The boxes are covered with holly paper 
lithographed in natural colors. These attractive gifts should help you solve your 
“What to Give” problem this year and we suggest that you send your order early. 


Order today. Write or print your pupils’ names plainly on one side of the paper. 
We guarantee correct spelling and prompt shipment. BE SURE TO SPECIFY 
THE CHOICE OF PREMIUM YOU DESIRE. 


Christmas Cards FREE 


With each order of 40 or more boxes of 
Adpenco Personal Name Pencils we will send 
absolutely Free a beautiful gift box of 25 un- 
usually attractive Christmas Cards and Folders 
lithographed in colors, with matched enve- 
lopes. If you do not have 40 pupils we sug- 
gest that you combine your order with that of ‘caether teacher and take advantage of this 
very Special Offer. = 


Quality Pearls FREE 


For those teachers not desiring the Christ- 
mas Cards we have prepared in a holly 
box a set of quality pearls as illustrated 
and this gift will be sent without cost with 
an order of 30 boxes of Adpenco Personal 
Name Pencils. 


ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY, 
Walbrook 32, Baltimore, Md. 










With 
Matched 
Envelopes 
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URACROME 


CORROSION PROOF 


RE-NEW-POINT 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


NOW they can 
have the pride 


PATENTED 


25° 


of fountain pen 
ownership and the 
precision of Esterbrook 


Pupils in all grades from the pen-and-ink year 
up have the natural fountain pen urge. And despite rigid 
des room control, much writing at home is contrary to 
class room instruction. 


The Esterbrook development of reproducing the approved 
Esterbrook points in the new Duracrome ma has made the 
first school fountain pen possible. This important step is being 
applauded everywhere by school authorities, 


Esterbrook has looked forward to this step for years. But 
its accomplishment had to await the discovery of a new metal 
alloy. Duracrome — corrosion-proof against all inks and with 
the ability to take a fine permanent point—was discovered in 
1932. Immediately the Esterbrook Fountain Pen was launched. 


An additional feature of the Esterbrook Fountain Pen is the 
Re-New-Point. By this construction, in case of accident, the user 
merely replaces the Re-New-Point unit. 
And thecost is less than thecostof repairs. 









Teachers are invited to write 


for the specially priced offer 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
68 Cooper Street Camden, N, J. 
, or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FOUNTAIN 
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THe New Books 
(Continued from page 13) 





GREEN NEEDLEs. A Story for Girls. By 
Mae Foster Jay. Illustrated by Harold 
Cue. Cloth. 320pp. $2.00. W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston, Mass. 

THe How anv Why or Lire. By 
Emma Wheat Gillmore, M.D. Illus- 
trations by Michael Smith and Kath- 


arine Burton. Cloth. 213pp. $2.00. 
Liveright, Inc., New York. 
SQUAWBERRY Canyon. A Story. By 


Anworth Rutherford, Author of 
“Hidden Island.” Illustrated by 
Harry Pierce. Cloth. 203pp. $2.00. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

GoLDEN Leaves, (“The Work-Play 
Books”—Sixth Reader.) By Arthur 
[. Gates and Jean Y. Ayer. Illustrated 
by George M. Richards. Cloth. 480pp. 
88c. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


CIENT Times. (Book V of “The Story 
of Man.”) By William L. Nida, San 
Diego State Teachers College. Illus- 
trations in Color by Grace Betts. 


Cloth. 256pp. 92c. Laidlaw 
Brothers, Chicago. 
THe Marywoop Reapers. By Sister 


Mary Estelle of the Sisters of the 
Order of St. Dominic, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Fourth Reader, The Story Car- 
go (386pp., 88c), and Fifth Reader, 
Sunny Skies (431pp., 84c), both 
cloth, illustrated in color by Charlotte 
Becker. The Story Cargo Workbook, 


I'm Terripcy Sorry: A PLay WITH 
INTERRUPTIONS. By Perry Boyer 
Corneau. Paper. 19pp. 40c. Old 
Tower Press, Lockport, Ill. 

BETTER HEALTH FoR LITTLE AMERI- 
cANS. By Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, 
Rockford (Ill.) Public Schools, Au- 
thor of “Better Living for Little 
Americans,” etc. Revised Edition. 
Illustrated with 55 Silhouettes. Cloth. 
160pp. 70c. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

How THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE 
Past. Revised Edition. Book I, 
The Seeds in Primitive Life. By 
Margaret Elizabeth Wells, Ph.D., 
Author of “The Project Curricu- 
lum”; Director, Riverside School, 
New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 
263pp. 80c. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF CIVILIZATION. Num- 
ber 1, The Story of Writing, 64pp., 
20c; Number 2, The Story of Num- 
bers, 32pp., 10c; Number 3, The 
Story of Weights and Measures, 
32pp., 10c. Illustrated. Prepared 
under the Auspices of the Committee 
on Materials of Instruction of the 
American Council on Education, 
with the Cooperation of the Subcom- 
mittee on Political Education of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. (Order 
from Committee on Materials of In- 





paper, 64pp., 24c. The Macmillan} 
Company, New York. | 


struction, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl.) 
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able . . . a text or supplementary 
reader that instead of saying “don’t do 
this and don’t do that’”—surrounds the 
subject with a vital, dynamic interest 
which makes good health so appealing 


that pupils take to it as they would to 
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Triple Authorship 
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Townsend—a supervisor of health educa- 
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spectively, have given this subject an in- 
terest that comes natural to the child, 
because good health has been made more 
attractive ... and the doing of things 
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that promote good health a desirable and 
enjoyable experience. Along with this 
series comes a teacher’s guide “Our 
Health Habits,” which outlines all the 
material and gives the teacher inestim- 
able aid in presenting this subject to her 
pupils. 


Get All The Facts 


on the novel way health has been raised 
from the commonplace and made a 
worthy attainment—how care of teeth, 
cleanliness, and eating of proper foods 
become habitual in a program that keeps 
the child happily pursuing a definite 
health goal. Use the convenient coupon. 
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UTSTANDING in 





November are the 

topics, Thanksgiving 

and the Pilgrims, and 
for both, the Instructor offers 
you a wide selection of material. 
The painting, “The First Thanks- 
giving, 1621,” by Ferris, our 
cover subject, will serve as an 
introduction to the activities of 
the season. Miss Eckford, in her picture study lesson, 
gives some interesting information regarding Pilgrim 
costumes; and her correlating article deals with ways for 
primary grades to dramatize the story of the first 
Thanksgiving. Plays ready for presentation will be 
found on pages 32 and 56; and one suggested in the arti- 
cle by Tomeyna Carlyle may be developed by the class. 
For other program material, the Thanksgiving verse on 
page 41 and the song, “Gobble, Gobble,” will be useful. 

For the activity period, try some of the suggestions in 
the article by Mabel Hutchings Bellows, or interest pri- 
mary pupils in constructing a Pilgrim settlement, of 
which an account will be found on page 24. Handwork 
for older pupils may take the form of Thanksgiving tur- 
keys, such as the one shown on page 54, to serve as party 
favors. Just at this point I want to call your attention 
toa new feature, entitled “Ideas for School Parties.” This 
month the page contains some Thanksgiving games and 
a complete account of an Indian outdoor party. 

In the Picture Section, two interesting full-page plates 
are “At Grandmother’s,” and “Embarkation of the Pil- 
grims.” On pages 16 and 23 are miniatures of the cover 
picture; the blackboard decorations include a Pilgrim 
and a Thanksgiving subject; and the double-page story 
picture deals with the landing of the Pilgrims. 


NTEREST in the Indians, because of their close asso- 
ciation with Pilgrim subjects, reaches a high point in 
November. The current Primary Grades Section opens 
with an account of an Indian activity; there are two ar- 
ticles on handwork in which Indian designs are em- 
ployed; an Indian blackboard decoration; Indian verse; 
and the Indian outing mentioned above. 

Three splendid full-page Indian subjects are shown in 
the Picture Section—‘“Out of the Silence,” by Brush; 
“Appeal to the Great Spirit,” by Dallin; and “Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians,” by Abbey. The latter is of 
interest in connection with the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the landing of William Penn at New 
Castle, Delaware. 





OR Book Week, we offer 
a comprehensive reading 
list, which is a part of an 
article by Elizabeth R. 
Gawn. An article on Louisa 
May Alcott is supplemented by 
the full-page painting by Jessie 
Willcox Smith in the Picture 
Section, and an article on page 
30 deals with organizing a class- 
room library. Another interesting full-page Book Week 
painting is entitled “Reading,” by Firle; while Plates IV 
and VII, mentioned above, have also a Book Week sig- 
nificance. The article by Della Fricke and a short article 
on page 24 on interesting primary children in poetry will 
be found helpful. Try out in art class the ideas in the 
handwork feature, “Punctuation Designs.” An appro- 
priate blackboard decoration is found on page 31; a pri- 
mary song on page 25; and a verse on page 41. Mary Y. 
Sledge gives an account of a school dramatization of 
“Cinderella,” and a short test on Rip Van Winkle appears 
on page 54. 


UR seasonal material this month is divided into two 

parts—that of a general and that of a special na- 
ture. In the first part are the monthly calendar; a song 
for primary, and one for older, pupils; and a full-page 
painting, “The Woodcutters.” Included in the second 
part is a feature which I believe will please you—a pri- 
mary song-dramatization, “A Pie for Washington.” 
This is especially appropriate for a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram, in as much as Thanksgiving marks the official 
close of the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration. 
Use the test on the presidents of the United States as sup- 
plementary work in history and civics for the first week 
of November, and note that the articles found on pages 
51 and 55 offer art suggestions that are applicable to 
American Education Week (November 7-13). | 


HERE are continued in this month’s INsrRucToR 

Lucy L. Culpepper’s primary seatwork exercises, 
the physical training exercises by Doris T. Haynes 
and Florance B. Wight, and the lessons and experi- 
ments in color appreciation by Ella Victoria Dobbs. 

It has been my earnest wish in planning this issue that 
it may be of help to you in leading your pupils toward an 
appreciation of 
this most signif- ’ 
icant month of 


the school year. MANAGING Eprror 
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“THE First THANKSGIVING, 1621” —J. L. G. Ferris 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ArT, TowER Hitt ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


ERE is a picture that tells 
us about the first Thanks- 
giving Day. That was 

many years ago. The Pilgrims had 
known many hardships during the 
first winter in their new homes. It 
had been cold, and some of the In- 
dians had given them much trouble. 
But this did not keep them from be- 
ing thankful for a good harvest and 
the friendship of certain of the 
Indians. 

“Now let us have a thanksgiv- 
ing feast,” said Governor Bradford, 
“and invite our Indian friends.” 

The men brought in wild turkeys 
and fish. The women and girls 
ground corn and baked corn cakes. 
They found wild grapes and plums 
in the woods, and used them for 
pies. What fun the Pilgrims must 
have had preparing the feast. 





Right: 
scheme. 











LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


Left: Line scheme. Find 
the direction of straight 
and curved lines. 
has the artist used them 
to make the center of in- 
terest, and to bring about 
balance and unity? 

Dark and light 
Shows fine use 
of dark on light and light 
against dark. See minia- 
tures on opposite page for 
intermediate tones. 


See how happy the women’s faces 
appear. They want the Indians to 
enjoy the feast. Miles Standish 
stands beside the table, and near him 
is a little girl eating a cake. The dog 
must be looking at a bird. We see a 
man with his gun, but he does not 
seem to be afraid of danger. Beside 
him is Elder Brewster. He is going 
to offer a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Massasoit ate the good things. He 
saw the Pilgrims’ homes. He was 
happy. He struck his chest and said, 
“The Great Spirit loves his white 
children.” 

There are many people in this pic- 
ture, but we know which ones the 
artist wanted us to see first. The 
lines of Priscilla’s bending figure 
call attention to the Indians. Other 
lines lead to Miles Standish, the little 
girl, and Governor Bradford. 





How 








SMITHSONIAN INstTIruTION, WasHINGTON, D.C, 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Why did the Pilgrims have their 
feast out of doors? What does this 
picture tell about Plymouth? Are 
the Indians friendly? 

Why did the artist use so many 
warm browns, reds, and yellows? 
What color is echoed many times? 
Do the child and dog add interest? 


Fill the blanks in the following. 

The light feathers in Massasoit’s 

headdress are placed against 

The colors in the blanket are 
and ———. 

The shells on the ground tell us 





that the Pilgrims and Indians have ‘ 


been eating 


> 





PILGRIM COSTUMES 


N HIS picture, “The First Thanks- 
giving, 1621,” the artist has not ad- 
hered to the sober costumes which 
seem to be the accepted dress of the 

Pilgrims. Here we see dainty gowns, rib- 
bons, lace, bright-colored waistcoats, and 
rich-looking doublets. 

Ferris has written: “There has been, 
and still is, much misapprehension as to 
the dress and habits of the Pilgrims. When 
and where did the popular portrait arise of 
a Pilgrim dressed in black, drab, or brown, 
invariably with a brass buckle in the front 
of his hat, never so worn anywhere else, 
and carrying a bell-muzzled curio which 
could be used only for mob fighting? The 
Pilgrims dressed always in sad colors! Let 
us see what sad colors were—I mention a 
few. Scarlet, bright green, orange, vio- 
let, blue, brown, black; in fact, any but 
light colors or what we know as tints, 
such as lemon yellow, pink, and nile 
green.” 

An examination of pictures found in 
textbooks on United States history often 
shows a wide range of discrepancies. For 
instance, the painting, “Embarkation of 
the Pilgrims,” by Weir, gives costumes 
quite consistent with the mode of the pe- 
riod. Within a few pages, there may be 
shown “Departure of the Mayflower,” by 
Bayes, in which we see a little group 
clothed in plain, dark coats, capes, and 
dresses. The colors that we find are dull 
greens, reds, and blues, and there is a de- 
cided uniformity in the style of the gar- 
ments. 

Ferris thought, however, that costumes 
like those in the latter picture, which we 
commonly associate with the Pilgrims, 
really belong to the latter half of the sev- 
enteenth century. He attributed such an 
idea of Pilgrim costume to the fact that in 
1645, the artist, Hollar, published in Lon- 
don in book form a series of plates show- 
ing the costumes of Englishwomen, and 
that later painters of the Pilgrims formed 
their conclusions from those costume 
sketches. 

_ The twelve years which the Pilgrims 
spent in Holland made such an impression 
upon their habits that at last they felt it 


was best to leave, to keep from becoming 
(Continued on page 61) 


EprtortaL Note: A sketch of J. L. G. Ferris’ life, 
written by Miss Eckford, appeared as a part of the 
picture study lesson in the February 1932 INsTRUCTOR. 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





ROGRESSIVE teach- 
ers are ever anxious 
to maintain a high 
standard of modern 

education in their  class- 
rooms. How to do this in a 
rural school, despite crowd- 
ed conditions and the ad- 
ditional handicap of having 
several grades in one room, is 
a problem. In the second 
and third grades of my 
school, with the hearty co- 
operation of the supervisors 
and the superintendent, the 
following activity was de- 
veloped. It led the way to 
other purposeful activities. 
All children are interested 
in Indians. Since the chil- 
dren in this community lived 


© 
ey 


AN INDIAN ACTIVITY 


on the California side of the Colorado 
River, and were familiar with the Yuma 
Indians, the background of the activity 
was launched naturally and with enthusi- 


asm. 


The following outline of the work 


may be of help to other teachers. 
I. Objectives. 


A. To compare the tribal life of the 
American Indians with the present-day 
life of the average community. 


1. Food and its sources. 

2. Shelter. 

3. Clothing. 

4. Occupations—men and women. 

§. Means of communication and 
transportation. 

6. Amusements. 


7. Money or means of exchange. 
§. Folk lore. 


B. To secure spontaneous expression in 
language, dramatization, and rhythm 
from the children, who were of the re- 
pressed type. 


Il. The activity. 


A. Situation out of which the activity 
arose. 


The reading of Little Indians, by 
LaRue, brought about discussion and 





wine “ ? 
pe oe . 


COURTESY, COLONIAL ART CO., OKLAHOMA CITY 


By MABEL H. CURTIS 


FORMERLY, TEACHER, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES, 


Barp SCHOOL, IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


comparison of the characters in the 
book with the familiar Yuma Indi- 
ans. 


B. Reading. 


1. Little Indians. 
2. Short Indian stories from various 
readers. 
3. Bolenius Third Reader. (See p. 
116 of Teachers’ Manual for Third 
Reader.) 
4. Check. 
Tests—comprehension, rate, and 
diagnostic, such as suggested in the 
Teachers’ Manual. 


C. Language. 


1. Original short oral and written 
stories of Indian children. 

2. Letters to supervisors, thanking 
them for materials. 

3. A few poems and lullabies. 

4. A room newspaper, “The Bard 
Bee,” with the news of the activity. 


D. Arithmetic. 


1. Numbers as needed in counting of 
feathers in war bonnets, and measur- 
ing for length of arrows and for size 
of large tepee in corner of room. 

2. Both grades made up problems of 


“PueBLo INDIAN” —AMICK 


Indian life, involving game 
shot, fish caught, shots at 
target, etc. 
E. Music. 
1. Indian, from Every- 
day Song Book. 
2. “Indian Lullaby,” by 
Longfellow, from Gold- 
en Book of Favorite 


Songs. 
3. Songs from Song of 
Hiawatha: “Ewayea, 


My Little Owlet,” and 
“At the Door on Sum- 
mer Evenings.” 
4. Music appreciation. 
“Largo” (Columbia 
Records Nos. 67355D 
and 67356D), from 
New World Sym- 
phony, by Anton 
Dvorak, who made a study of 
American Indian and Negro melo- 
dies. 


F. Literature. 


1. Parts of Song of Hiawatha. 
2. The Childhood of Ji-shib, the 
Ojibway. 


G. Rhythms. 


1. “One little, two little, three little 
Indians.” 

2. Indian rain dance, and other In- 
dian music in march tempo, children 
giving own interpretation. 


H. Art and industrial art. 


1. Indian designs and symbols for 
pottery. 
2. Making of pottery. 
3. Posters of Indian life—cut-paper 
work. 
4. Weaving on looms—simple de- 
signs. 
§. Lessons in simple design—drawing 
of tree on folded paper and making 
of borders and patterns; repetition of 
units. 
6. Large drawings of Indian scenes 
on easel. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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DESIGNING AN INDIAN BLANKET 


By ROBERTA WIGTON 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART AND Music, Pusiic ScHooLs, LAGRANGE, INDIANA 


FTER our third-grade children 
had studied Indian designs, they 
selected and arranged designs for an 
Indian blanket, and drew them with a 
pencil on manila drawing paper. The 
teacher helped the children choose 


the color harmony, which was bright 
red, light blue, and deep yellow out- 
lined with black. (Colors as well as 
designs should balance.) A half yard 
of thin unbleached muslin was then 
stretched firmly on a drawing board 


and fastened with thumb tacks. Un- 
der the muslin the class placed the de- 
signs and traced them with crayons. 
To set the colors, the blanket was 
pressed face downward between two 
damp papers, with a hot iron. 
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By LUCY L. CULPEPPER 


SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


TEACHER, SECOND GraDeE, FREDERICK WooparD SCHOOL, WILSON, NortTH CAROLINA 








Write the answers to these ques- 
tions in figures on your paper. 
1. Write the number that comes 
after 47. 
2. Write the number that comes 
before 33. 
3. Write the number that comes 
after 29. 
4. Write the number that comes 
before 71. 
5. Write the number that comes 
after 52. 
6. Write the number that comes 
before 41. 
7. Write the number that comes 
after 94. 
8. Write the number that comes 
before 68. 
9. Write the number that comes 
after 86. 
10. Write the number that comes 
after 99. 
11. Write the number that comes 
before 30. 
12. Write the number that comes 
before 45. 


Draw a picture on your paper. 
Make a big snow man. 
His eyes are black. 
His mouth is black. 
His nose is blue. 
Put some arms on him. 
Put a red cap on his head. 
His name is Mr. White. 
8. Write the name under the 
snow man. 


NAM SYN = 








Copy these sentences. Fill each 
blank with the number that makes 
the sentence true. 
wheels. 

wheels. 


1. A wagon has 
2. A bicycle has 
3. A pair of shoes means 


shoes. 

4. There are boys in my 
room. 

5. I have fingers. 

6. The word “boy” has 
letters. 

7. lam years old. 





Copy these words, putting each 
word in the column where it be- 


longs. 

PEOPLE ANIMALS 
red brown 
Santa fox 
green squirrel 
rat baker 
top cat 
milkman grocer 

COoLors Toys 
blocks doll 
paper boy horn 
yellow sheep 
wolf COW 
postmaster blue 
black ball 


Write the answers to these ques- 
tions on your paper. 

1. Which is faster, a train or 
a horse? 

2. Which is thicker, a nickel or 
a dime? 

3. Which is smaller, a cow or a 
cat? 
4. Which is smaller, a dog or a 
pony? 

§. Which is larger, a ball or a 
boy? 

6. Which is shorter, a ruler or a 
pencil? 

7. Which is faster, a rabbit or a 
turtle? 

8. Which costs more, a book or 
a pencil? 

9. Which is wider, a boat or a 
river? 

10. Are you as tall as your 
father? 











Write the answers to these ques- 
tions on your paper. 

1. What is your name? 
. How old are you? 
. When is your next birthday? 
. Where do you live? 
. Where is the post office? 
What is the name of your 
school? 


nom BR WwW NN 


7. What grade are you in? 


Write the answers to these ques- 
tions on your paper. 

Which would you rather have? 

1. 11 pennies or 15 pennies. 

2. 18 dollars or 13 dollars. 

3. 12 apples or 9 apples. 

4. 15 cakes or 18 cakes. 

§. 17 pears or 20 pears. 

6. 14 marbles or 16 marbles. 








Do what the sentences tell you. 
Write the numbers and answers on 
your paper. 

1. Name 4 things you can see. 

2. Name 4 things you can smell. 

3. Name 4 things you can hear. 

4. Name 4 things you can taste. 
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ND now,” said the governor, gazing 
abroad on the piled-up store 

Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings and 
covered the meadows o'er, 

“°Tis meet that we render praises . use 
of this yield of grain; 

"Tis meet that the Lord of Harvest be 
thanked for his sun and rain. 


“And therefore, I, William Bradford (by 
the grace of God to-day, 

And the franchise of this good people), 
governor of Plymouth; say,— 

Through virtue of vested power,—ye shall 
gather with one accord 

And hold, in the month of November, 
Thanksgiving unto the Lord.” 


In the stanzas given above, the author, 
Margaret J. Preston, has answered the 
question which children often ask, “Why 
do we celebrate Thanksgiving?” Every 
young child should be told the story of the 
first Thanksgiving Day, if the occasion is 
going to be of full significance; and, after 
having heard the story, he should be taught 
to look about to see if it is not “meet that 
the Lord of Harvest be thanked for his 
sun and rain.” 

In school, following a discussion of the 
First Thanksgiving, many questions will 
arise, such as those that are listed below. 

1. How did the Pilgrims get here? 
From where did they come? 

2. How did the life of the Pilgrims dif- 
fer from ours? What do we owe to them? 

3. What manner of homes did they 
have? Who built the homes and how 


were they heated and lighted? 
4. Did the children goto school? What 
books did they have? 


think of our schools? 


What would they 
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THANKSGIVING DRAMATIZATIONS 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor oF Art, Tower Hitt ScHoo.t, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


5. Were the Pilgrims friendly with the 
Indians? Did the Pilgrims have to pro- 
tect themselves from all the Indians? 

Then, very likely, the children will 
want to play Pilgrims and Indians, to 
paint pictures, to make candles, to build a 
log cabin, to collect colonial relics, to do 
weaving, or to dress Pilgrim dolls. 

Giving moving-picture shows or pup- 
pet shows is an excellent means of pre- 
senting in artistic form facts learned 
about the Pilgrims. These shows are espe- 
cially valuable for dramatic expression in 
schools that do not have an auditorium or 
an assembly hall, or in classrooms which 
are so crowded that there is small space 
for acting. 

For a large group, a moving-picture 
show is advisable. The class may be divid- 
ed into different committees to help solve 
questions that may arise and prove 
worthy of discussion. In free periods, the 
child may make pictures showing the 
facts learned, and thus clarify his ideas. 
However, it is well for the drawing to be 
done in art class, where he will be learning 
how to tell his story in a very clear, at- 
tractive, colorful way. Each group may 
make pictures about its particular inter- 
est, and when the pictures are finished, 
they can be pasted on a long roll of brown 
paper, which serves as the film. 

The construction of a 
moving-picture theater 
is within the ability of 
first-grade children, if 
their teacher under- 
stands the use of car- 
pentry tools. Otherwise, 
I would not advise it 
until the second grade. 
Materials needed are: 

A wooden box or one 
of heavy corrugated pa- 
per measuring not less 
than 20 by 26 inches, if 
unprinted newspaper is 
used for the pictures. If 
9- by 12-inch paper is 
used, the box should 
be 12 by 15 inches. 

Two dowel rods at 
least one-half inch 
thick and three inches 
longer than the width 
of the box. Broom han- 
dles may be substituted 
for dowel rods. 


A large piece of heavy cardboard or 
beaver board that measures several inches 
larger than the stage opening of the box. 
From this will be cut the proscenium 
arch, 

Several small pieces of wood measuring 
about two by three inches, for handles. 

Hammers, brace and bit (bit the size of 
the dowel rods), and a saw. 

The stage should have the top and front 
open. Rollers that come within four inch- 
es of the top and bottom of the box and 
four inches from the edge of the prosce- 
nium arch make possible a large roll of 
pictures. 

A pattern for the proscenium arch may 
be cut from large paper, traced on the 
cardboard or beaver board, and then cut 
out. The rollers should be adjusted first 
and the proscenium arch added later. 

The stage may be built by those who are 
not interested in painting or drawing. 
Should this not prove an expedient means 
of selection, then a committee can be 
chosen by the class. Three carpenters are 
sufficient. 

For telling effectively in pictures the 
story of the First Thanksgiving, the chil- 
dren need to have some knowledge of fig- 
ure drawing. They must feel a freedom 
in drawing people when desired, and 
should know how to make people look as 
though they were walking, bending over, 
running, standing still, or seated. In the 
current cover painting are found some ex- 
cellent poses which children can study 
with profit—the lovely figure of Priscilla 
leaning slightly forward as she hands 
Massasoit some cakes, the standing figures 
of the Pilgrims, and the seated figures of 
the Indians. 

A simple discussion of how the body 
bends, to allow for action, followed by 
very simple drawings of the head, body, 
arms, hands, legs, and feet, helps to en- 
courage children in their first attempts at 
figure drawing. In explaining the tech- 
nique of figure drawing, I use a method 
which I call “follow the leader.” I talk 
about the object to be drawn, and draw a 
full-face figure, telling about the propor- 
tions as I draw. The children then begin 
their pictures, following me as I work. 
They select the color they wish, and place 
the object anywhere on the paper that 
they choose. Sometimes I say, without 
drawing, “We are going to draw a Pilgrim 

(Continued on page 69) 
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~ “THINGS 


A Pilgrim Settlement 
By Helen B. Simons 


After reading about and discussing the 
hardships of the Pilgrims, not only in 
England but in Holland as well, a group 
of eight-year-old boys wanted to make a 
Pilgrim settlement. Since the difficulties 
and dangers of the journey seemed to cap- 


ture their imaginations, they constructed 
the “Mayflower.” The children did not 


forget to add a railing to the ship, to pre- 
vent the passengers from being washed 


When the ship 


overboard in rough seas. 





had, in imagination, brought the Pilgrims 
to America, the children proceeded to 
face the problems encountered by these 
people. 

Log cabins were erected with a back- 
ground of real pine trees. At the end of 
the clearing a fort was built, overlooking 
the group of cabins as a sentinel. Crotched 
branches with a crossbar held a cooking 
kettle made of a hollowed-out horse- 
chestnut. A tub made of colored clay (a 
commercial product may be used) placed 
near the sea represented water for the first 
wash day. Paths of clay were scattered 
through the distant wood. 

Incidents in the daily life of the Pil- 
grims were looked up in books, and stories 
about the Pilgrims were read. The Indi- 
ans’ friendliness was noted, and Squanto’s 
help in the planting of maize proved a 
never-ending source of interest. 

It was decided that other classes should 
be invited to visit the settlement. Several 
of the boys were appointed to tell of the 
development of the project. Qucstions 
were asked and intelligently answered. 

The boys also wrote stories about the 
work. Since they wished to make a per- 
manent class record of the stories, they 
typed them in their spare moments. This 
undertaking was a work-period activity, 
the classroom routine proceeding as usual. 
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To Do 


Games for Number Drill 
By Effie S. Shaver 


THE CrRookeD PATH 


Lay number flash cards on the floor in 
a crooked line. The child may walk along 
the path, indicating each card with his 
foot and giving the answer. The object of 
the game is to see how many can walk the 
crooked path without stubbing their toes 
(missing combinations), or to see how 
few they miss. 


WALKING A Loc 


Place number flash cards on a ledge, or 
write the combinations on the blackboard. 
To cross the log, the child must give the 
answers to the combinations. If he falls 
off the log (missses), he must try again. 


PLANTING SEEDS 


In a cardboard box, paper bag, or basket 
are placed number flash cards. This con- 
tainer is given to the child. He is to walk 
across the room in a straight line, as if 
walking along a furrow in the garden. He 
plants (lays down on the floor) each card 
to which he can give the correct answer. 
Each child may be given a certain number 
of cards or the entire set, which may be 
used over and over. 


Pickinc Up Cups 


Number flash cards are scattered about 
on the floor. The child is given a box, bag, 
or basket. He may pick up the chips 
(cards) to which he can give the correct 
answer. To see who can get the most 
chips will be the endeavor of the children. 
After one child has tried, the cards are 
scattered again, until all have had a turn 
at playing. 


Illustrating Poetry 
By Laura A. Holderness 


Children like to illustrate, and narrative 
poems lend themselves very nicely to this 
kind of work. Recently we tried the plan 
of teaching many narrative poems to de- 
velop an appreciation of poetry in the 
sixth grade. After a poem had been 
taught, we asked each child to choose the 
subject he liked best in the poem for his 
illustration. 

“The Pied Piper” was the poem that the 
class as a whole seemed to enjoy most. The 
poem was taught as an appreciation lesson 
in poetry. During the summary the class 
was asked to make a list of the pictures in 
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| Find the Answers 


How may seatwork supplement 
the lessons taught? (See p. 21) 
What is an effective method of 
helping children assimilate the 
Thanksgiving story? (See p. 22) 
How can physical training and 
health lessons be made interesting 
to children? (See p. 32) 
Should one not “born artistic” 
be resigned to muddling through 
the art lessons? (See p. 43) 
What activity stimulates natural 
expression in language? (See p. 18) 
How can some characteristics of 
Indian art be shown? = (See p. 19) 




















the poem. One child wrote on the black- 
board the suggestions given by the pupils. 
We then had an informal class discussion, 
under the guidance of the teacher, to de- 
cide which pictures were best to illustrate. 
When we had eliminated the least desir- 
able, we went over the revised list to see 
whether these pictures really would tell 
the story. 

There were very few changes made. In 
nearly every case we noticed that the child 
chose the illustration he himself had men- 
tioned. The class period ended with the 
suggestion from the teacher that each 
child come the next day with his picture 
clearly developed in his mind as to the re- 
lation of objects and colors desired. It was 
further suggested that the children make a 
diligent search for pictures of rats, moun- 
tains, and any objects or characters which 
would serve as guides in making cut-outs 
for the poem. These would be placed on 
the blackboard ledge. 

When the class assembled the next day 
the children found dark brown mounting 
paper, 9 by 12 inches, a pair of scissors, 
and a bit of paste on each desk. Each child 
chose from the teacher’s desk an 8-inch 
square of colored paper for the back- 
ground of his picture, and also squares of 
paper from which to make his objects. 
Then the cutting began. The teacher 
watched, making suggestions only when 
she found it necessary. At times the chil- 
dren would quietly step to the blackboard 
to look at the objects they were cutting. 

When the cutting was done, each child 
carefully placed his cut-outs the way he 
thought they should be mounted. If the 
teacher gave her consent, he pasted them 
on the mounting paper. At the end of the 
period the story of “The Pied Piper” in 
pictures was completed for display. 
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GOBBLE, GOBBLE 


Worps spy LOUISA J. BROOKER Music BY ALMA PATTERSON 


a” 
Tur - key Gob-bler walks ver- y proud-ly, Strut, strut, strut. When he talks he talks quite loud-ly, Strut, strut, 


Nev-er hur - ries, walkswithease, His legs don’t bend, he has no knees, Strut, strut, strut. 





MAGIc 



























Worvs sy ANNETTE WYNNE , Music By ALICE M. BEVERIDGE { 
= 

With childish simplicity Take some lit - tle words, Place them’ in a row, 

a a et | 

Soon you have a pret - ty sto - ry Made be- fore you Tales of house and | 

j 

i 

| 

But - ter-flies and birds, all you will, Made from lit - tle | 

i 

THE WORDS OF THE POEM ARE REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM “FoR DAYS AND DAYS" BY ANNETTE WYNNE, COPYRICHT 1919 BY FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, | 
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A Story PIcruRE FOR NOVEMBER— 


THE study of the Pilgrims is outstanding among ing for this month. The picture may well be 
the various subjects of interest in November. _ used in art class as a basis for creative expression. 
The scene shown here has a special story appeal, Children will enjoy painting a boatload of Pil- 
particularly in connection with the cover paint- _grims; and it will be helpful for the teacher to 
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THE COMING OF THE PILGRIMS 


refer to the article by Miss Eckford on page 17 birds. Point out to the pupils the broad lines 
in regard to colors that might be used for the which have been used in this picture and the ab- 
costumes. Those in the class who have seen sea _ sence of detail in the general appearance of the 
gulls might be asked for a description of the occupants of the boat in the foreground. 
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A Piz ror WASHINGTON 


By LETTIE C. VANDERVEER and MARIAN R. WOOLLEY 


CHARACTERS 


MAMMY JANE—A Negro cook. 

NELLIE custis—George Washington’s 
stepgranddaughter. 

OTHER LITTLE GIRLS—Any number. 


SCENE—A corner of the kitchen at 
Mount Vernon. At a plain deal table, 
Mammy Jane is kneading pie dough in a 
wooden bowl. A wooden rolling pin and 
spoon, a knife, a smaller bowl of mince- 
meat, and some large earthen pie plates are 
also on the table. Mammy Jane wears a 
red bandanna handkerchief tied around 
her head, a big apron, and a shoulder ker- 
chief. Nellie Custis enters. She is about 
eight years old, and wears a colonial cos- 
tume, with a ribbon around her hair. 

MAMMY JANE (fossing and patting the 
dough and rolling it on a floury board) — 
Well, Miss Nellie, lamb, what makes your 
face so extra smiling this morning? (She 
may use Negro dialect if preferred.) 

NELLIE (dancing rather primly around 
the table) —Oh, Mammy Jane, my grand- 
father is at home, and he says that he will 
come and have a tea party with Ruth and 
Rose and Patty and me. (Other names 
may be added, as many as there are girls 
taking part.) We want to have something 
extra nice to eat, don’t we, Rose? Don’t 
we, Patty? 

(Girls come tripping in, while Nellie is 


reply to the tune given below, making a 
dance of it, while Mammy Jane keeps time 
with her rolling pin.) 

Nellie, Nellie Custis, 

Why, oh, why, oh, why 

Can we not together 

Make a lovely pie? 

We could give a party 

As soon as it is done; 

’T would be best to please our guest, 

Your grandpa, Washington. 

(They continue tripping around the ta- 
ble, humming softly, while Mammy Jane 
answers.) 

MAMMY JANE—Come along, then, and 
roll out the crust. (She gives the rolling 
pin to Nellie, having first flattened the 
pie dough so that it needs just a roll or so. 
The others continue to trip lightly about, 
while they sing.) 

Roll the dough out neatly, 

Nice and smooth and straight; 

(As Nellie gives place to another girl, 
who turns the pie plate over the dough and 
cuts a rough circle, they sing.) 

Cut it quite completely; 

Tuck it in the plate; 

(Mammy Jane puts the dough neatly 
into the plate, and a third girl cuts off any 
ragged edges.) 

Trim the dough so nicely, 

And do not let it fall; 

(A fourth girl empties the bowl of 


Now the mincemeat spicy, 

Full of juicy raisins small. 

(A fifth girl lifts the top crust, which 
Mammy Jane has in readiness, and places 
it over the top of the pie.) 

Here’s the crusty cover; 

On the top it goes; 

(Nellie has scissors ready, and snips ar- 
row points in the top crust, as all sing.) 

Snip some holes all over, 

In three funny rows; 

(Two girls, with Mammy Jane’s aid, 
flute the edge, while all sing.) 

Make the edge like fluting, 

So neatly with your thumb; 

Do your best to please our guest, 

Dear Grandpa Washington. 

(Mammy Jane holds up the pie. 
girls circle around her, singing.) 

Oh, it looks delicious! 

Wonder how ’t will cook 

Quite the best of dishes 

In the pastry book. 

(As Mammy Jane goes to right with 
pie, girls sing.) 

Put it in the oven, 

And when it’s done ’t will tell; 

Then we'll sniff a lovely whiff, 

A most delightful smell. 

(Girls give a short dance, such as a min- 
uet. Mammy Jane comes in with a baked 
pie, which she holds above her head. They 
look at it sniffing, then follow Mammy 
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speaking. As they enter, they sing their mincemeat into the pastry, while all sing.) Jane off the stage.) 
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MoTHER GoosE DOLLs 


By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc ScHOoLs, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


UR third-grade girls and boys take great 

delight in a series of art lessons devoted to 

Mother Goose and her friends. The lessons 

combine work in action figures and costume 

design, and include problems peculiar to both ‘these 
phases of art work. 

First, each child chooses the character he wishes to 
dress, and perhaps finds illustrations of that particular 
one to see the type of clothes suitable for it. Then 
jointed models are given to the children. These are 
about seven inches tall and are fastened together by 
means of small brass paper fasteners, so that the head, 
arms, and legs are movable and the elbows and knees 
may be bent. The child decides on the position of the 
figure and bends the parts into place. The model is 
placed on cream manila paper and drawn around. 
Since care must be taken to hold the joints in place 
firmly, so that the position remains the same, two chil- 
dren usually work together, one holding the model 
while the other draws. Then the figure is cut out. 

The manila paper is left for the face and hands, but 
all other parts of the figure are covered with colored 
paper. Often the face is lightly tinted and the features 
are added with crayons or paints. Hair is usually cut 
from colored paper and pasted in place. 

The next step is to make the clothes. Colored pa- 
pers are chosen, and the costume, trimmings, and ac- 
cessories made. The children must remember that the 
figures are side view, and therefore that the costumes 
must indicate the motion expressed in the figures. The 
finished figures are mounted on backgrounds, and may 
be used for a border around the room. 
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A LiprAry CORNER 


By ALMA M. CLIFTON 


TEACHER, First AND SECOND Grapes, Los Nretos ScHooLt, Los ANGELES CouNTY, CALIFORNIA 


HE children wanted to read the 
teacher’s storybooks one rainy 
day. They derived so much 
pleasure from the reading that 

the suggestion was made that they plan a 
room library and have in it books that 
they could read. 

Pur pose— 

To obtain books; prepare bookcases for 
them; and plan a cozy reading corner. 
Planning, executing, and judging— 

Knowing that the books would have to 
be purchased, the children offered to bring 
sugar from which to make candy to sell. 
Permission was received to sell the candy 
on two days. The children folded the 
boxes for the candy. The amount re- 
ceived from this sale was $5.95. 

The library was made in a corner of the 
room having windows. The second-grade 
boys made the framework for the two 
walls, which were 12 by 5 feet and 6 by 5 
feet. Plaster board was nailed to the 
framework. First-grade children painted 
the outside walls with blue water colors 


THE 








Liprarny CORNER, SHOWING SOME THINGS MADE BY THE CHILDREN 


and the inside walls with sage-green paint. 
A second-grade boy painted the inside 
baseboard and the molding at the top with 
black paint. The first-grade children cut 
out fable silhouettes to decorate the inside 
walls. Second-grade girls and boys painted 
the trees that decorated the outside walls 
and cut out the Mother Goose silhouettes 
that were used as a frieze. 

Children of both grades worked on the 
furniture. The following pieces were 
made: a desk, table, flower stand, curtain 
pole, couch, bulletin board, and two book- 
cases. A desk blotter also was made, with 
each corner decorated with a green and 
black design. The curtains were made by 
the girls, and each. side drapery had a de- 
sign in crayon of children at play. 

The children made a visit to the school 
library, where they were shown how to 
borrow books from a library. 

Eight children were chosen from the 
second grade to visit Los Angeles with 
their teacher one Saturday. Their first 
stop was at the Central Library, where 
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THe ENTRANCE TO THE LIBRARY, WITH Part oF OuTsipE Decorations SHOWN 
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they had a very pleasant as well as profit- 
able time in the children’s section. They 
next went to a department store, where, 
under the teacher’s guidance, they selected 
thirty-eight books and purchased them. 
In the afternoon they visited the museum 
and the children’s library at the park. 
The following week they folded the en- 
velopes for the book cards, and pasted the 
envelopes and the date slips in the new 
books. The book cards were typed by the 
teacher, and the children placed them in 
the book envelopes. A discussion among 
the children relative to writing a history 
of their library, so that others would know 
how the library was begun, brought to 
them the need of a name for their library. 
“The Little Library” was chosen, and, 
since all of the children are Mexicans, the 
name was printed in Spanish, La Liberia 
Chiquita, and placed over the doorway. 


KNOWLEDGE, PowER, AND SKILL 
ACQUIRED 


English— 

The children discussed orally plans for 
carrying out the activity. They made sen- 
tences for their history book, and com- 
posed a sign announcing the candy sale. 
A number of new words were added to 
their vocabulary as the need arose. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


By RALPH AVERY 


N ENLARGING the heading on 
the blackboard, first sketch in guide 
lines for the lettering and then locate 
the bars below the vegetables and 
fruit. To determine the size of the 
turkey, notice that its length is a little 
more than its height. Sketch the gen- 
eral contour lightly and block in the 
main masses of feathers, finishing them 
by using the side of a short piece of 
chalk. 
To enlarge the drawings of the Pil- 
grims and the covered wagon, draw 








their diagonals with a colored pencil 
and through the intersection of the di- 
agonals draw a horizontal and a verti- 
cal line. On the blackboard draw 
rectangles a certain number of times 
wider and the same number of times 
higher than those which inclose the 
drawings, and make construction lines 
similar to the colored ones. Block in 
the designs, using the colored con- 
struction lines as guides. 

Before adding the details of the book 
and pen drawing, sketch the general 


shape. Observe that the leaves curve 
at the top. The peace pipe will be 
more effective if some bright colors 
are used in the feathers and beads. 


EprrorntaL Norte: Thanksgiving 
and pioneer features with which this 
page correlates are: the cover pic- 
ture, a colonial activity, songs, plays, 
and handwork. Other correlating ma- 
terial includes an Indian project, and 
some Indian designs; also, several Book 
Week features of unusual interest. 
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_ EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By DORIS T. HAYNE S, SUPERVISOR OF PHysicaL TRAINING, PuBLic ScHOoLs, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGH _ * PRINCIPAL, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WeEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Eprroriat Nore: The next lessons 
of this series will appear in a later issue. 


LESSON FIvE 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Run and skip. 
2. Clasp one knee; hop around room. 
3. Run on all fours (camel walk). 
4. Run on both hands and on one leg 
(lame dog). 
§. Clasp knees and hop around room. 
6. Wheelbarrow Race. Divide class in- 
to groups of two’s. First child walks on 
hands; second child holds first child’s feet. 
All race twenty-five feet. 
7. Handicap Race. Children toe line; 
grasp left ankle with right hand; race. 
Grasp right ankle with left hand; race. 


8. Game—Bat the Ball. Form two 
teams. Team A stands around goal. Team 
B stands about twenty feet away. Direc- 
tor tosses up basket ball. Team B tries to 
bat it with hands (players use one hand 
only) into basket on goal post. Team B 
tries to keep ball from going into basket. 


LEsson Six 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Skip. 
c) Run. 
2. Head and neck firm; twist trunk. 
3. Touch toes with fingers without 
bending knees. 
4. Hips firm. Swing right leg forward 
and back. Swing left leg in same way. 
5. Arms sideways and upward stretch. 


6. Story play—jJack Frost 
a) Jack Frost creeps along the road. 
(Take three or four steps forward, 
hands on knees; return; repeat.) 
b) Jack Frost blows a snow-dust 
whistle. (Breathe in; whistle.) 
c) The snowflakes dance when they 
hear the whistle. (Stretch arms 
shoulder high; wave arms and dance.) 
d) Jack Frost brings down the snow- 
flakes. (Stand on toes and pretend to 
pull down snowflakes.) 
e) Jack Frost bites the children’s 
toes. (Hands on hips. Stand on one 
foot and shake the other foot.) 

7. Game—Spin the Bottle. Form a cir- 
cle. One child, in center of circle, spins a 
bottle and calls another child to catch it 
before it stops. 


A THANKSGIVING HEALTH PLAY 


N OUR school, special stress had been 
given to a health project, and when 
it came time to prepare a Thanks- 
giving program, the children wished 

to give a health play. They chose as their 
theme the coming of the first cows to 
Plymouth colony (in the spring of 1624), 
selected their own names, and, with the 
teacher’s help, worked out the play that is 
given below. 


THE PLay 


SsCENE—A Pilgrim kitchen. Any num- 
ber of children may be busy weaving, 
knitting, and husking corn. Two boys 
are at a table reading from a primer. One 
girl is rocking her little brother’s cradle. 

JOHN—I thought I saw a sail away out 
at sea this morning. 

BARBARA—It could have been nothing 
but a fisherman’s boat. 

JAMES—Or a cloud. 

JOHN—Mayhap. But I believe it was a 
big boat from Mother England. 

MARY—John, you are always imagining 
you see boats. 

JOHN—Well, it is good to have an im- 
agination. Nothing ever happens here. 

PRISCILLA—It is as John says. Nothing 
ever happens. Nothing really nice has 


By MARION BECKLER 


PRINCIPAL, SAN PasQuaL SCHOOL, EscONDIDO, CALIFORNIA 


happened since we left Holland. ‘That 
was more than three years ago. 
BARBARA—We had good times there, 
MILES—What fun the skating was! 
BENJAMIN—TLhere was something in 
Holland I remember more pleasantly than 
skating. 
JAMES—What was that? The big boats 
coming in every day? 
BENJAMIN—No, not the boats. 
give you two guesses. 
ENDURANCE—It was the tulips, red and 
yellow and purple, growing everywhere. 
BENJAMIN—No, not the tulips. 
REMEMBER—I guess the windmills. 
BEN JAMIN—No, not the windmills. 
PATIENCE—I know. It is the cows you 
are thinking of, and the milk we had to 
drink. 
ALL—Oh, is that it, Benjamin? 
BENJAMIN—Yes. Patience has guessed. 
FAITH—It makes me hungry, just 
thinking about the milk and butter. 
pRisciLLa—And the piles of cheeses be- 
ing brought in to market. 
ENDURANCE—My mother says that we 
children grew much faster in Holland 
than we have here. She thinks it was be- 
cause of the milk we had to drink. 


OCEANUS—What does a cow look like? 


I will 


PATIENCE—Cows are much bigger than 
deer, Oceanus, and have such kind eyes. 

JOHN—Suppose that boat I saw this 
morning has a cow on board! 

jaMEs—Oh, John, you still think you 
saw a sail? 

HOPE—We had all better get down to 
work before the town meeting is over. 

JOHN—I am going to take one more 
look out to sea. Then I shall know for sure 
if I did see a sail. 

MARY—Satisfy your curiosity then. 

JOHN (goes to the window, and comes 
back very excited)—What did I tell you! 
I did see a sail. Come and see! (All rush 
to the window.) 

MILEs—It is true! 
Mother England. 

ENDURANCE—Unloading on the beach! 

OCEANUS—What is that they are letting 
down from the deck? 

PATIENCE—A cow! 

MARY—There are more. I see three! 

JOHN—Let us run to the beach! (All 


A big boat from 


run out but Remember, who stays to rock 
her brother Peregrine’s cradle.) , 

REMEMBER—I will not leave you, little 
Peregrine, but I am so happy over the 
cows. Now your cheeks will be rosy, for 
you will have milk to drink. 
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“PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS’~-Abbey 


ANY schools will celebrate at this time the two Penn concluded a treaty of peace with the Indians. 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of Thus there was laid the foundation for a colony in the 
William Penn at New Castle, Delaware, in 1682. In the New World in which friendly relations between the red 


following year occurred the scene shown here, in which men and the white men prevailed. 
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FROM LITTLE WOMEN" BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT, COURTESY OF LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


“MEG, Jo, Betu, AND AmMy’~Jessie “Willcox Smith 


| i THIS month will be observed the centenary of the birth March—are pictured above by Jessie Willcox Smith. Of ex- 
of Louisa May Alcott. As the author of Little Women, she ceptional interest will be a current article on page 50 and the 
created four characters that are among the best known in chil- photograph which illustrates it, in which is shown the Alcott 
dren’s literature. These characters—Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy home, famous as the scene of Little Women. 
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“AT GRANDMOTHER’S —cArtz 


(ven the river and through the wood; now Grandmother’s _Let the class discover points.of seasonal interest in the picture— 
cap I spy!” The Thanksgiving song in which these lines the Dutch interior and the probability of its likeness to the 
occur is a favorite with children, and seems to constitute a homes of the Pilgrims in Holland, and the meal which the two 
musical setting for the theme of the painting reproduced here. children are enjoying at their grandmother’s. 
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USED BY PERMISSION OF CYRUS E. DALLIN 





cco mmgyating 


AT THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


“APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT’ —‘Dallin 


) een to your pupils “The Peace-Pipe” from 
Hiawatha, and “The First Thanksgiving 
Day,” by Margaret J. Preston (quoted in part 
on page 22), so that they may understand 





something of the Indian’s conception of the 
Great Spirit. They will then enjoy the more 
this magnificent Indian subject, called one of 
the greatest pieces of sculpture in modern art. 
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A Child’s Song I stay and visit with them there; Little Brown Baby 


I rescue Princess Golden Hair, 


By Alice F. Green By Avis H. Grant 
And meet some dragons, one or two, 
I’m thankful for the sunshine bright, | And do the things that princes do. Little brown baby 
For rain and for the stars at night; In cradle of skin, 


But, later, when the sun goes down, 
I’m tired then of Princess Town, 
So I just let my horse race hard, 


I’m thankful for each flower and tree, 
And all the beauty that I see. 


Nothing can harm you, 
So snugly tucked in. 


I’m grateful for our singing birds And I am back in my own yard! Swung from the branch 

And for my mother’s gentle words; ; nS Of a wide-spreading tree 
I’m grateful for kind friends and true; That's Thanksgiving Whose autumn leaves rustle 

Help me to be a good friend, too. By Effie Crawford And nod drowsily, 

; Lulled by soft breezes 

Adventurin Apples polished, red and round, y ; 

8 On the corner shelf are found; Go rock-a-by, dear; 

By Barbara Hollis Pop-corn balls also abound— Mother is near you, 
That’s Thanksgiving. There’s nothing to fear. 


I take a trip "most every day 


To Storybook Land that is far, far Pumpkin pies so rich and sweet, Shy eyes are watching 
away. Turkey fit for kings to eat, My babe as he sways; 
I mount my gallant steed and go Frosted cakes—Oh, what a treat! They are his brothers 
For quite a while, just riding so. That’s Thanksgiving. From dim woodland ways. 
When I have ridden very fast, Time of mirth and joy and cheer, Bird voices sing him 
Then pretty soon I come at last Friends who come from far and near, A sweet lullaby; 
To where the story princes are Blessed day of all the year, Little brown baby, 
And princesses—it’s very far. That’s Thanksgiving. Go rock-a-by-by. 


JACK FROsT PLAYING TAG 


Worps anv Music BY HAPPY HALL PARKER 










! 
Jack Frost runs as fast as canbe, Play-ing tag as he goes o-verland and sea; He tags all the bush-es, the grass-es, the trees; He 


touch-es our toes till they near -ly freeze; He cov - ers the earth with a spread of white; Then scam-pers a-way, this gay lit - tle sprite, 





ESIGNS made entirely from 
punctuation marks grew from 
a conversation among third- 
and fourth-grade teachers, who 

were complaining about the children’s 
carelessness in making the marks. A dis- 
cussion was held with the children about 
the shapes of the different punctuation 
marks; then each child cut a comma from 
scratch paper. The results ranged from 
periods with only a suggestion of a tail to 
those resembling a tadpole. The most ideal 
shape for a comma was discussed; then 
each child practiced cutting commas. 
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PUNCTUATION DESIGNS 


By GLADA WALKER 


FORMERLY, SuPeRVisorR OF Art, PusBLic SCHOOLS, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Periods, exclamation marks, and ques- 
tion marks were also developed and a 
number of each cut. The children made 
arrangements of their own from the cut- 
out commas and periods. After these were 
completed, designs were arranged which 
included the exclamation mark, and last 
the question mark. Borders, spot designs, 
and surface patterns were formed in this 
manner, using two or three harmonizing 
or contrasting colors. Cut paper was 
chosen as the medium because it was easier 
for the child to arrange the units in a de- 
sign than to draw the design with crayons. 
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SELF-HELP IN CoLor APPRECIATION—II 


By 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


PROFESSOR OF APPLIED ART, UNIVERSITY OF Missouri, COLUMBIA, MIssoURI 


HE first article in this series ap- 
peared in the October issue of 
the Instructor. By referring 
to that article, the reader will 

observe that the series is intended to help 
the teacher with inadequate training in 
art appreciation to cultivate a better un- 
derstanding through personal study. For 
this reason the suggestions here offered are 
not suited for direct application in the 
schoolroom. Rather, they should help the 
teacher who conscientiously follows them 
to discriminate and adapt suggestions re- 
ceived from many sources and fit them to 
the needs of his pupils. 

Pupils’ daily classwork should involve a 
large proportion of creative work, togeth- 
er with sufficient instruction in technical 
processes to insure progress in the applica- 
tion of fundamental art principles and in 
the use and care of tools and materials. 
Mere copy work will seldom accomplish 
this purpose, though immediate results 
may be showy and seem successful. To 
make sure of real progress the teacher 
must know his subject and its technique. 
This series of articles is offered as an aid to 
such knowledge. 

The reader who has carried out the ex- 
periments outlined in the preceding article 
should be familiar with the following 
facts regarding color. 

Red, blue, and yellow are called pri- 
mary colors, because they appear in orig- 
inal pigment and cannot be produced by 
blending. 

Orange, green, and violet are called sec- 
ondary colors, because they are produced 
by blending two primary colors. 

Any color may vary from light to dark 
according to the amount of color used. 


Dy 


. 


C]at> 


Tones lighter than the standard color are 
called tints. Tones darker than the stand- 
ard color are called shades. 

Secondary colors also vary in relation to 
the proportions of the colors used in 
blending. For example, green may have a 
greater proportion of blue and be a blue- 
green; or it may be chiefly yellow and ap- 
pear a yellow-green. 

Colors may vary in intensity—from 
very strong or bright colors to dull or 
grayed colors. 


Cotor RELATIONSHIPS 


Color appreciation comes through an 
understanding of these variations and 
their many relationships. Fine color har- 
monies are not a matter of chance, nor are 
they due to any mysterious, inborn capac- 
ity which we commonly call being “ar- 
tistic.” Color harmonies are built upon 
definite mathematical proportions. 

It is true that some persons are endowed 
with more sensitive perceptions and some 
are born into environments which stimu- 
late their natural abilities; nevertheless, it 
is possible through effective study to de- 


ey 


velop even meager natural capacity to a 
degree sufficient for all ordinary demands. 
While this development may be simplified 
and hastened by good teaching, in the last 
analysis progress is due to the interest and 
earnestness of the learner. Paraphrasing 
the old proverb, one may provide water in 
abundance, but each horse must drink for 
itself. No teacher need excuse deficiency 
in the field of art on the assumption that 
he was “not born artistic.” Neither was 
he born- with a command of his mother 
tongue. The use of language is an ac- 


I 


quirement. Art is a language and may be 
acquired by anyone. 

The experiments offered below deal 
with the modification and combination of 
colors. Success in carrying them out will 
depend upon much observation and the 
manipulation of many materials. The 
worker will progress in direct proportion 
to the interest and energy invested. Small 
investments seldom yield large returns. 


EXPERIMENTS FOR THE TEACHER 


Warm and cool colors— 

Experiment XI. Secure and study pic- 
tures of fire and light. Notice what col- 
ors are used by the artist to suggest 
warmth. In the same way study other 
pictures of ice and snow and shade. Be- 
cause of these associations, red, orange, 
and yellow are classed as warm colors. 
Blue, violet, and green are classed as cool 
colors. Add to your collection pictures 
which show appropriate uses of warm and 
cool colors; as red coats for cold weather, 
blue and green dresses for hot weather, 
gray-greens for sunny rooms, and so on. 
Neutralized color— 

Experiment XII. First, mix red, blue, 
and yellow, and observe the gray color ob- 
tained. Next; mix red with green, and 
observe the dull or grayed color obtained. 
Green, being made up of blue and yellow, 
has much the same effect on the red as the 
blue and yellow have in the first combina- 
tion. Test this principle with the other 


combinations and observe what happens 
when different combinations are made. 
Label the spots you have painted with the 
names of the colors which were combined 
to produce them. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HE unit of work 
described here was 
developed by fifth- 
grade pupils as a 
result of the November read- 
ing assignments on Pilgrim 
life. They realized early that 
they would have to gain a 
worth-while knowledge of 
cooking, sewing, and build- 
ing if they were to give a 
play about Plymouth days, 
and also that they would 
need a number of people to 
act as Pilgrim and Indian 
children as well as grown- 
ups. The teachers and pupils 
of the other grades were 
therefore asked to help. 

The secretary of our State Historical 
Society was asked for aid, and two com- 
mittees, armed with pencils and drawing 
materials, made visits to our state museum 
and took notes from source material 
which could not be lent. The children 
were very careful to make out exact lists 
of those who came over on the “May- 
flower,” and of those who died that first 
hard year, so that none came to the 
Thanksgiving feast of the play who were 
not numbered among the living. Some of 
the more dramatically inclined children 
wanted to stage the first scene of the en- 
tertainment on the “Mayflower,” but it 
was finally decided that the opening event 
should deal with what the Indians thought 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. These 
fifth-graders left that scene to be acted by 
the second- and third-grade girls and boys, 
who did it in fine Indian style. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the first scene as the children 
staged the play, the day before Thanks- 
giving. 

ScENE I 
CHARACTERS 


LEAPING-DEER—An Indian boy. 
EAGLE-EYE—Leaping-Deer’s father. 
SITTING-SQUIRREL—Leaping-Deer’s uncle. 


GRAMSTORFF BROS 





INC., MALDEN, MASS 


A THANKSGIVING PROJECT 


By TOMEYNA CARLYLE 


PRINCIPAL, PriMaRY DEPARTMENT, STATE SCHOOL, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SWIFT-FAWN—Leaping-Deer’s sister. 
SQUANTO 

FLYING-ARROW {nian warriors. 
THREE-BEARS 

STRIKE-AX ) 
GREAT-HEART § 

Other Indian warriors, women, and 
children, as many as desired. 

SCENE—On the seashore. Indians enter 
in a group and seem to wait for Eagle-Eye 
to direct them. 

EAGLE-EYE—Well, friends, shall we 
look for shellfish? Leaping-Deer, take 
Swift-Fawn and go down to the bay and 
teach her how to dig for them. 

SITTING-SQUIRREL—Be careful the sea 
does not get you. 

SWIFT-FAWN—Oh, yes, Uncle Sitting- 
Squirrel, we will, but I am not afraid 
of the big sea when Leaping-Deer comes 
with me. 

(Leaping-Deer and Swift-Fawn go to 
one side of the stage.) 

STRIKE-AX—-We must get many shell- 
fish because Squanto says the hunting is 
not good in the forest this winter. 

FLYING-ARROW—Let us go on the side 
where the sun makes the waters all red in 


the morning. I always find plenty of 
shellfish there early. ; 


—Indian boys. 


©. “DEPARTURE OF PrtGRIM FATHERS 
FROM Derr Haven, 1620”—Copre 


ALL—Oh, yes, we can get 
big ones there. (They move 
to a place nearly off the 
stage, or entirely out of sight, 
and begin their search.) 

(Leaping-Deer and Swift- 
Fawn come toward center of 
stage with their baskets, and 
seem to look out over the sea, 
shading their eyes with their 
hands.) 

LEAPING-DEER—Oh, look, 
what is that big thing out on 
the water? It looks like a 
great bird. 

SWIFT-FAWN — Where is 
the bird, Leaping-Deer? I 
do want to see it. 

LEAPING-DEER—Over there 
(pointing) ’way, way off on the big sea 
water. Now can’t you see it? 

SWIFT-FAWN—Oh, yes! Maybe it’s a 
good-luck bird. Hurry, let us tell Father 
and the rest. (The children run toward 
the group, calling a number of them by 
name.) 

THREE-BEARS—Why are you back so 
soon? You have not gathered all the shell- 
fish, have you? 

LEAPING-DEER—No, there is something 
out on the sea. It is like a big bird and it 
moves on the water. 

SWIFT-FAWN—It has big wings and 
they flap high, Father. 

EAGLE-EYE—It is only a big canoe, 
child. (All look out over the sea.) 

SITTING-SQUIRREL—No, it is not a 
canoe, because canoes do not have wings. 

FLYING-ARROW—Let us get into our 
canoes and see what it is. 

ALL—No, no! The big bird might take 
us up. 

STRIKE-AX—We had better hide and see 
what it is going to do. 

GREAT-HEART—See, see! It comes slow- 
er now. It is afraid of us. 

SQUANTO—Oh, now I know. It is the 
canoe of the white man. I saw one many 
(Continued on page 70) 
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PORTFOLIO Covers BASED ON INDIAN DESIGNS 


By EVADNA KRAUS PERRY 


SuPERvisor OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, ORANGE CouNTy, CALIFORNIA 


HE Indians of the Southwest are noted for their baskets, 
pottery, and weaving. Frequently their design motifs 
are symbols derived from their religion; as, for exam- 
ple, the thunderbird. ‘There is a legend that thunder 

was once a mighty bird that lived in the high mountains and 
rode upon the clouds. He it was who spread out dark clouds, 
poured down heavy rain, and winked his flashing eye. 

Thunderbird designs interested our pupils. In keeping with 
the Indian conception of symbolic designs, which is imagina- 
tive rather than naturalistic, thunderbirds can be just as imagi- 
native as desired, with two heads, skirtlike tails, and elaborate 
wings. Since most of the designs chosen by the children were 
bisymmetrical, only half the design was drawn on scratch paper, 
with white chalk. This was traced on drawing paper, outlined 
with colored crayon or india ink, and the parts painted in with 
flat water-color washes in the warm tones used by the Indians— 
browns, reds, oranges, yellows, and black and white. 

The finished designs were cut out and used as decorations for 
books containing stories and pictures about Indians. Some 
served as cover designs for portfolios of pictures and other illus- 
trative material about Indian life and handcraft. The portfolio 
photographed at the top of the page was made with pockets for 
holding material, and the covers were tied with twine; while 
the one in the lower left-hand corner had pages of wrapping 
paper folded to make pockets at the bottom, the pages being held 
with paper fasteners. In the right-hand corner is shown a book- 
let with pages of drawing paper sewed into the cover. 
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AKING properties for the story 
of Cinderella and presenting it 
in the form of shadow pictures 
proved a valuable art activity 

in our school. The properties were 
worked out by the fifth grade, while the 
play was presented as an auditorium pro- 
gram by children of the second and third 
grades. 

The shadows were thrown on an 8- 
by 12-foot screen made of sheeting. The 
school’s lantern for showing slides was 
placed on the floor at the rear of the stage 
so that light flooded the whole screen. 

The properties were made from brown 
wrapping paper. We made the invitation 
to the ball and the pennant on the trumpet 
in the form of stencils, gluing cellophane 
over the openings, so that the light would 
shine through. Colored cellophane was 
used on the Fairy Godmother’s wings, 
crown, and the star on her wand; in the 
fireplace and in the lantern before the 
palace door; and as flames for the candles. 
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By MARY Y. SLEDGE 


TEACHER OF ArT, BicKLER SCHOOL, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


This brightened the shadows, and added 
charm. Plain cellophane was used on the 
face of the clock, which had movable 
hands manipulated by threads. Each 
scene was announced by large cardboard 
letters which the children carried just 
above their heads. 

The auditorium teacher taught the 
children to avoid obscuring the shadow of 
another actor, and the art of keeping 
close to the screen when a normal-sized 
shadow was desired and farther away when 
a larger one was necessary. In one scene, 
Cinderella was placed three feet away 
from the screen, while the Fairy God- 
mother stood close to it, with the result 
that the latter appeared small in contrast. 
The coach was only about three feet tall, 
but the property man so gauged the dis- 
tance from the screen that it seemed a real 
coach for Cinderella. As the coach was 
pulled across the stage, Cinderella walked 
along close to the screen, thus appearing 
to be riding in the coach. The horse was 
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CINDERELLA’S SHADOW 


made of heavy cardboard, supported at 
the base by a grooved board lying flat on 
the floor. The horse’s legs and the wheels 
of the coach were obscured by a hedge 
made of paper. 

The problem of costumes was less diffi- 
cult than is usual for such an elaborate 
production, since our chief concern was 
for good silhouettes. ‘The faces of the 
two stepsisters were made in profile of 
cardboard, and tied on. 

The properties needed for the produc- 
tion were as follows: cap, broom, and 
braids for Cinderella; wand, wings, and 
crown for the Fairy Godmother; card- 
board faces for the stepsisters; plume for 
the Prince’s hat; glass slipper (card- 
board); fireplace, with crane, pot, and 
spoon; decorations for mantel; dressing 
table and toilet articles; low stool; invi- 
tation to the ball; pumpkin; horse, coach, 
and coachman; hedge; harp and clock; 
trumpet and pennant; stairs and lantern; 
large cardboard letters. 
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READING FOR Honors 


By ELIZABETH R. GAWN 


TEACHER, SixTH Grave, University Hitt ScHoor, BouLDER, COLORADO 


HE reading-for-honors plan in 

University Hill School, Boulder, 

Colorado, has a twofold purpose. 

First, it aims to instill good habits 
of reading. Second, it encourages a wise 
use of leisure time. A wide variety of 
reading matter is offered, and the children 
are directed in their choice of books, rath- 
er than allowed to read haphazardly. 

Briefly, the plan in the elementary 
grades is this. At the beginning of the 
school year a list of books and a list of po- 
ems chosen for their suitability to the age 
of the average child in each grade is posted 
in some conspicuous place in the room, or 
a copy is given to each pupil. This list is 
compiled by the teacher and consists of 
standard and well-known books with 
which children should be familiar, togeth- 
er with worth-while recent publications. 

The number of books and poems on the 
list is largely left to the discretion of the 
teacher, although the plan calls for a 
minimum of thirty books and twelve po- 
ems for each grade. It is necessary, of 
course, that the books chosen be carefully 
reviewed beforehand by the teacher, and 
that the list be kept up to date. Since 
children have decided preferences, differ- 
ent types of books should be represented. 
There should be books of biography, his- 
tory, travel, and adventure on each list. 
However, not too many of one particular 
type should be chosen, since the object of 
the plan is to broaden the outlook and the 
reading appetite of the child. 

After the list has been carefully com- 
piled and presented to the children, the 
plan is carried out as follows. The pupil 
may choose any book that he wishes from 
the list, read it, and make a written report 
on it. The report may vary according to 
the teacher’s discretion. It may be a brief 
summary of the book as a whole, of the 
most interesting chapter, or even a sketch 
of the outstanding character. The report 
is checked by the teacher and returned. It 
frequently adds interest to have an espe- 
cially good report read in English class. 

After five books have been read and the 
reports written and approved, and two po- 
ems, also selected from the list, learned and 
recited to the teacher, the child receives 
his first honor. This is a Reading Certif- 
icate (we use printed forms), and is pre- 
sented by the principal, with a word of 
commendation. There is no time limit set 


for completing the reading of the first five 


books. When several pupils in any room 
are ready, the presentation takes place in 
the home room. 

The pupil is then ready to continue his 
reading for the next honor, which he re- 
ceives after he has read and reported on 
five more books and learned two more po- 
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ems. It consists of the school colors of red 
and white ribbon and a gold U seal, made 
especially for the purpose, placed on the 
certificate which has already been won. 
Next he is ready to begin reading for 
the third honor. After reading five more 
books, reporting upon them, and learning 
two more poems, making a total of fifteen 
books read, reported upon, and accepted, 
and six poems learned and recited, he is 
ready for the last, and highest, regular 
honor, the Jetter U (for University Hill 
School) made of red and white felt, which 
(Continued on page 68) 








Little Women—Alcott 

Little Men—Alcott 

Jo’s Boys—Alcott 

The Story of a Bad Boy—Aldrich 

Judy—Baldwin 

Story of Roland—Baldwin 

Peter and Wendy—Barrie 

Great Navigators and Discoverers—Brendon 

Burgess Animal Book for Children 

Burgess Bird Book for Children 

The Secret Garden—Burnett 

Understood Betsy—Canfield 

Shen of the Sea—Chrisman 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer—Clemens 

Huckleberry Finn—Clemens 

The Prince and the Pauper—Clemens 

The Cat That Went to Heaven—Coatsworth 

Leather Stocking Tales—Cooper 

Boys and Girls Who Became Famous—Cruse 

A Little Maid of Vermont—Curtis 

Robinson Crusoe—Defoe 

Famous Stories by Famous Authors—Deming 
and Bemis 

Hans Brinker—Dodge 

Three Boy Scouts in Africa—Douglas, Martin, 
and Oliver . 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster—Eggleston 

Hitty—Field 

Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle—Fife 

Jock of the Bushveld—Fitzpatrick 

Pirates—Fraser 

The Pot of Gold—Freeman 

Book of the American Indian—Garland 

Story of the Thirteen Colonies—Guerber 

Told by Uncle Remus—Harris 

Tanglewood Tales—Hawthorne 

The Wonder Book—Hawthorne 

Star, the Story of an Indian Pony—Hooker 

Trader Horn—Horn 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

Lone Cowboy—James 

Sand—James 

Smoky—James 

The Jungle Book—Kipling 

The Second Jungle Book—Kipling 

Just So Stories—Kipling 

Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands—Krout 

The First Days of History—Kummer 

The First Days of Knowledge—Kummer 

The First Days of Man—Kummer 

We—Lindbergh 

Call of the Wild—London 

Martin Hyde—Masefield 

The Grizzly, Our Greatest Wild Animal— 
Mills 





A Sixth-Grade 


Reading List 


The Story of a Thousand Year Pine—Mills 

Gay-Neck, the Story of a Pigeon—Mukerji 

Panama and Its Bridge of Water—Nida 

Boy Scout in the Grand Cavern—Oliver 

Two Little Confederates—Page 

Old Greek Folk-Stories Told Anew— 
Peabody 

Romance of King Arthur and His Knights of 
the Round Table—Pollard 

Some Forgotten Heroes—Powell 

Pilgrim Stories—Pumphrey 

David Goes to Baffin Land—Putnam 

David Goes to Greenland—Putnam 

David Goes Voyaging—Putnam 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood—Pyle 

World Literature Readers: Mexico and Peru, 
the United States of America, Canada— 
Richmond 

Traveling Shops; Stories of Chinese Children 
—Rowe 

Bambi—Salten 

Potato Face—Sandburg 

Beautiful Jo—Saunders 

Biography of a Grizzly—Seton 

Lives of the Hunted—Seton 

Wild Animals I Have Known—Seton 

Eveli, the Little Singer—Spyri 

Heidi—Spyri 

Northward Ho!—Stefansson 

Kidnapped—Stevenson 

Ten Girls from History—Sweetser 

Penrod—Tarkington 

Lad, 2 Dog—Terhune 

The Gypsy Bridle—Weber 

Lone Scout of the Sky—West 

In the Shadows of the Skyscrapers—Widdemer 

Japanese Fairy Tales—Williston 

Swiss Family Robinson—Wyss 


StxTH-GRaDE PoEMs 


The Sleepy Song—Bacon 

The Flag Goes By—Bennett 
Wings—Davies 

The Snowstorm—Emerson 
The Builders—Longfellow 
Aladdin—Lowell 

The First Snowfall—Lowell 
The Wind and the Moon—Macdonald 
Roadways—Masefield 

The West Wind—Masefield 
Find a Way or Make It—Saxe 
The Cloud—Shelley 

The Brook—Tennyson 
Thankful Time—Turner 
America for Me—Van Dyke 
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HIS fall, while we are thinking 
about the election of a president, 
it is a good time to find out just 
how much we know about the 

men who have been presidents of this 
country. You may take the test given be- 
low either before or after you have done 
the reading listed in the bibliography at 
the end of the test. 


A True-Fause Test 


Write the numbers from 1 to 60 on 
your paper. If you think a sentence is 
true, write T after the number; if not 
true, write F, 

1. John Quincy Adams was the son of 
a president. 

2. John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams are two names used for the same 
president. 

3. No president has ever served three 
terms. 

4. Theodore Roosevelt was the young- 
est president ever elected. 

5. A president may not be re-elected 
more than once. 

6. A president must be not less than 
thirty-five years of age. 

7. No man who is not a native-born 
citizen of the United States may be elected 
president. 

8. Thomas Jefferson was the author of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

9. Andrew Jackson served in the War 
of 1812. 

10. John Quincy Adams was the third 
president of the United States. 

11. William Henry Harrison was the 
oldest president ever elected. 

12. Monticello is famous as the home of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

13. George Washington was born at 
Mount Vernon. 

14. The Monroe Doctrine was issued 
by President Garfield. 

15. The United States entered the 
World War during the presidency of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

16. The campaign slogan of James K. 
Polk was “Fifty-four forty or fight.” 

17. The United States acquired the 
Hawaiian Islands during the presidency of 
William McKinley. 

18. President McKinley was assassi- 
nated. 

19. Franklin Pierce was president dur- 
ing the first years of the Reconstruction 
Period after the Civil War. 
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20. Rutherford B. Hayes was president 
during the Spanish-American War. 

21. The United States secured Florida 
during the presidency of James Monroe. 

22. Abraham Lincoln was president 
during the whole of the Civil War. 

23. Woodrow Wilson was a member of 
the Republican party. 

24. Theodore Roosevelt was a very 
popular president. 

25. President Harding was known as 
“Silent Cal.” 

26. James Madison helped frame the 
Constitution of the United States. 

27. Ulysses S$. Grant was elected presi- 
dent chiefly because of his success as a 
general in the Civil War. 

28. William Henry Harrison was the 
first president to die in office. 

29. Herbert Hoover attended the Peace 
Conference held at Paris at the close of 
the World War. 

30. Grover Cleveland was elected presi- 
dent in 1884 and in 1892. 

31. Benjamin Harrison was the only 
president to serve two terms. 

32. The “Washington Elm” was the 
tree under which George Washington took 
command of the Continental Army. 

33. President Taft was very largely re- 
sponsible for the building of the Panama 
Canal. 

34. Our second war with Great Britain 
was fought during the administration of 
James Madison. 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SixTH Grapes, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Roosevelt was twice 


35. Theodore 
elected president. 

36. Chester A. Arthur was the author 
of the famous “Fourteen Points.” 

37. Calvin Coolidge took the oath of 
office as president in his father’s farm- 
house in Vermont. 

38. “First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen” was 
a tribute paid to President Grant. 

39. William Henry Harrison won his 
greatest fame in conflicts with the Indians. 

40. William Howard Taft became 
president at the death of President 
Harding. 

41. To be elected president, a man must 
have been a resident of the United States 
for at least fourteen years. 

42. The president of the United States 
receives no salary. 

43. George Washington served as presi- 
dent for only one term. 

44. The Louisiana Purchase was made 
during Thomas Jefferson’s presidency. 

45. Andrew Johnson became president 
at the death of Abraham Lincoln. 

46. James Buchanan was president dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

47. George Washington became a sur- 
veyor at the age of sixteen. 

48. Six presidents have died in office. 

49. The inauguration of Washington 
as president was held in New York. 

50. The salary of a president cannot be 
increased or decreased during his term of 
office. 

§1. Calvin Coolidge was born in Ohio. 

§2. The term of office for a president is 
four years. 

53. Several presidents have come from 
Virginia. 

54. No president has been inaugurated 
in any month other than March. 

55. Andrew Johnson was at one time a 
tailor. 

56. More presidents have come from 
Ohio than from any other state. 

57. Thomas Jefferson was the third 
president of the United States. 

58. A president cannot be removed 
from office. 

§9. Cabinet members are selected by 
the president with the approval of the 
Senate. 

60. In case of the death of the presi- 
dent the secretary of state becomes presi- 
dent. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Worps By GERTRUDE HARDEMAN Music By ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


Quite lively No - vem - ber is - er In a gown of gold and ted; She kiss - es ev’ - ry 





leaf and flow’r, And tucks them ll i : She spreads a blan - ket white O’er 














ev’ - ry sleep- y head. 


Put - ting all the leaves to _ bed. 
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ACH year on the twenty-ninth day 

of November some old houses in 
Concord, Massachusetts, celebrate 
a birthday. They are the houses 
which Louisa M. Alcott called “home” as 
a girl. She was born one hundred years 
ago this month, and, since Mother and 
Father Alcott were very particular about 
observing their children’s birthdays, it is 
quite fitting that we celebrate the centen- 
ary of the author of Little Women and all 
that book’s well-loved relatives. 

Little Louisa May was born in German- 
town, now a part of Philadelphia, where 
her father was teaching. From German- 
town the Alcotts went to Boston, Louisa’s 
home until she was eight years old. Boston 
Common was her playground. Once she 
fell into the Frog Pond and was rescued 
by a colored boy. She describes an adven- 
ture in running away, when she picnicked 
with some poor children, on cold pota- 
toes, salt fish, and crusts; “reveled in ash 
heaps”; wandered back to the Common; 
and finally cried herself to sleep on a 
Bedford Street doorstep, with her head 
pillowed on the back of a big dog. Here 
she was found by the town crier, who took 
her home and treated her to bread and mo- 
lasses, served in a tin plate, about the rim 
of which was the alphabet. 

At Concord the Alcott children enjoyed 
the freedom of country life with the cul- 
tural atmosphere that such families as the 
Emersons, the Hawthornes, the Channings, 
Thoreau, and the Goodwins threw about 
the little history-filled town. They were 
up early, sometimes by four or five in the 
morning, enjoying “long tramps over hill 
and dale,” studying with Father Alcott, 
reading, sewing, running errands for 
Marmee (their mother), and for amuse- 
ment planning and writing plays like 
those described in Little Women. 

The Alcott sisters were four in number 
—Anna, older than Louisa, and the “Meg” 
of Little Women; Louisa, the lively, irre- 
pressible “Jo”; Elizabeth, Lizzie and Betty 
in real life, “Beth” in the story; and little 
Abba May, the “Amy” of the book, who 
was born during the Alcotts’ first year in 
Concord. Their first home there was the 
Cottage, which boasted a large garden and 
a barn, where the girls acted plays, some of 
which were of their own composition. 
“We get up fine ones,” Louisa wrote in her 
diary, “and make harps, castles, armor, 
dresses, waterfalls, and thunder, and have 
great fun.” Later, they occupied the 
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LoutsA May ALCOTT 


By M. WILMA STUBBS 








Since the Louisa May Alcott centenary 
is being celebrated this month, teachers 
may find the article on this page useful in 
presenting the main facts of the author’s 
life. An interesting activity for pupils 
to develop would be a dramatization of an 
incident from some one of Miss Alcott’s 
books, to be presented in the classroom or 


the auditorium as a part of the program 
for Book Week (November 13-19). 




















Wayside, which was to become the home 
of the Hawthornes, and finally they 
bought the Orchard House. 

Money seems to have been the great lack 
in the Alcott home. There was a big 
wealth of affection and loyalty, of high 
ideals and purposes, but a very, very slen- 
der income. Louisa made up her mind to 
earn money and get comforts for Marmee, 
square all the debts, and give Abba May an 
art education. It was a big ambition, and 
she succeeded in it all, although not imme- 
diately. She had to learn to write, and 
while she was learning she sewed, taught 
school, and even went out into service. 
Her first stories brought her only five dol- 
lars each, although they were by no means 
short manuscripts. Some little books of 
fairy tales were followed by works which 
brought her larger returns. An experi- 
ence in nursing during the Civil War in- 
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spired Hospital Sketches, and a trip to 
Europe, Shawl Straps. 

Her real success came with the publica- 
tion of Little Women in October of 1868. 
Miss Alcott’s publishers had asked her for 
a story for girls. She thought of basing it 
upon her own and her sisters’ girlhood. 
“Our queer plays and experiences may 
prove interesting, but I doubt it,” she 
wrote in her diary. Nevertheless, the book 
Was an instant success, “the first golden 
egg of the ugly duckling,” as she expressed 
it. To-day, more than sixty years after its 
publication, it is still widely read. 

A sequel to the first part of Little 
Women was published the next year, and 
An Old-Fashioned Girl in the winter of 
1869. 

Feeling the need of rest, Miss Alcott 
took a long, rambling journey through 
Europe. In Brittany she wrote home, “I 
wish the boys could see the children in lit- 
tle shoes like boats, the girls in blue cloth 
caps, aprons, and shawls, just like women; 
the boys in funny hats and sheepskin jack- 
ets.” 

The boys to whom Miss Alcott referred 
were her nephews, Anna’s children. They 
were very dear to their aunt, and when 
their father died, Miss Alcott, although 
her vacation was not over, at once started 
Little Men, that “John’s death may not 
leave Anna and the boys in want.” 

Louisa Alcott’s works are many, and 
may be found in most public libraries. 
Other favorite books for children included 
in her works, besides those already men- 
tioned, are Jo’s Boys, Eight Cousins, Rose 
in Bloom, and Under the Lilacs. 
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BLocK PRINTS OF YOUR SCHOOL 


By MARION REED 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


AKING a block-print post card of one’s school is cer- 
tain to be a popular art project. Every child likes 
to have a picture of his school to send to friends out 
of town. Each pupil may design a block, the most 

attractive one being chosen for the printed post card. After the 
post cards are printed, they may be sold in school, to realize a 
small fund for some much desired object. 

First make a pencil sketch of the building. Use paper the size 
of a post card and allow space for the name of the school. After 
a satisfactory drawing has been made and lettered, make a trac- 
ing of it and transfer the tracing to a piece of unmounted bat- 
tleship linoleum. Be sure the design is transferred in reverse, so 
that the building will be correctly placed and the lettering not 
appear backward when the printing is finished. Then cut the 
block, having the design in relief. 

Print the design on Government postal cards or on colored 
cards. For other than Government cards, the words, ‘‘Post 
Card,” should be printed on the address side. If the printing is 
done by hand, ink the block with a small roller, lay the block 
face downward on the card, and run both card and block 
through a clothes wringer. To keep the block from curving, 
use pieces of tin the same size as the block on either side of it. 





If time cannot be taken for printing the cards by hand, any 
printer will mount the linoleum block on wood that is type-high 
and print the cards for a small cost. The illustrations on this 


page, showing some of the elementary schools of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, are of block prints made by pupils in the eighth grade. 
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EN children are allowed to 

carry On Certain activities 
in much the same way as 
the colonists did, they gain 
a real understanding and appreciation of 
the life of this period, which they cannot 
get in any other way. Because the steps in 
many processes, when done by hand, are 
much the same as those in machine meth- 
ods, the children also learn something of 
the way these things are done now. Thus 
the child who makes soap as the early col- 
onists made it not only learns how they 
used the materials at hand for something 
they needed, but he becomes acquainted 
with the present process of soap manu- 
facture, the underlying chemical princi- 
ples being the same. 

Many of the materials necessary for car- 
rying on these activities can be found in 
most localities. If the materials are not 
at hand, they can be obtained from the 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
$19 West 121st St., New York, N.Y. 


MAKING CANDLES 


In colonial days candle-dipping was a 
regular autumn task. All the scraps of 
tallow were saved for making candles. 
Beeswax and the wax from _bayberries 
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were also used. Some candles were run in 
molds, which were groups of metal cylin- 
ders made of tin or pewter. 

To prepare tallow for candle-making in 
school, use four or five pounds of beef or 
mutton suet. Heat the suet and keep it 
hot (do not allow it to scorch) until all 
the water in the suet has evaporated; then 
skim off the impurities. 

To prepare bayberries, place them in 
boiling water, keep the water at the boil- 
ing point, and skim off the wax as it rises 
and floats on the surface. Melt the wax 
again and allow the impurities to settle. 

Candles can be made from beeswax or, 
to save expense, from beeswax and paraf- 
fin. The colonists did not, of course, have 
paraffin, but the process for dipping can- 
dles is the same no matter what material 
is used. 

For thirty candles, about six inches long, 
these materials may be used: 

2 pounds beeswax 

2 pounds paraffin 

1 tube oil paint 

12 yards candle wicking 

(Candle wicking can usually be pur- 
chased at hardware stores.) 

Melt the wax in an ordinary saucepan, 
being careful to keep the flame low, as 
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ACTIVITIES IN A STUDY OF COLONIAL LIFE 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


TeacHer, FourtH Grape, BRONXVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BRONxvILLE, New York 


wax is very inflammable. Mix in some oil 
paint with a stick if colored candles are 
desired. Pour the wax into tall tin cans 
or heated pint milk bottles. As soon as the 
wax begins to cool, set it in pans of hot 
water to keep it from hardening while the 
dipping is going on. (A double boiler is 
useful for this part of the process.) 

The children move around the contain- 
er of hot wax and take turns dipping into 
it. There should be one container for each 
eight children. This gives sufficient time 
for cooling between dippings. Each child 
twists a wick, then doubles it, placing the 
loop over a pencil or stick and twisting it 
again. Newspapers on the floor and ta- 
bles, and some for each child to hold under 
his candle to catch the drippings, protect 
the floor and tables. (Stearic acid, about 
two ounces, can be added to the hot wax, 
just before the last dippings, to make a 
harder outside layer and to make the can- 
dles dripless while burning.) 

If a candle mold can be borrowed, make 
some candles in it. Attach each wick to a 
wire or nail. Place the wire or nail across 
the open top of the cylinder, so that the 
wick hangs down in the center. Pour the 
melted tallow or wax in around the wicks. 


CasTING PEWTER SPOONS 


Pewter was a favorite metal of the 
colonists. Many spoons were made of 
pewter, worn-out plates and dishes often 
being recast into spoons. The molds were 
of wood or iron. To duplicate the process 
in school, a mold can be borrowed, or one 
can be cast in a foundry or made by hand 
from wood. 

For the metal a modern pewter may be 
used. Britannia metal, which is made of 
tin, antimony, and a little copper, is safe 
for eating utensils. It may be purchased 
from the National Lead Company, 111 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. Colonial 
pewter was usually a combination of lead 
(very little) and tin. Scraps of these met- 
als may be obtained at a local foundry or 
metal-working shop. 

While casting utensils, the children 
should wear gloves or mittens to protect 
their hands from burns. Warm the mold, 
using pliers to handle it. Place it in a vise, 
with the pouring end straight up. Melt 
the metal in an iron kettle or frying pan 
over a gas flame or hot wood fire. (Keep 
water away from all molten metal. A 
drop of water will cause the metal to spat- 
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ter.) Dip out enough metal with the cast- 
ing ladle to fill the mold. Do not stop 
while pouring the metal. (Variation in 
cooling causes a joint and is liable to make 
holes in the spoon.) Allow the spoon to 
cool. Remove from mold. File the edges 
and clean up with an emery cloth. Polish 
with steel wool. 


HAMMERING OuT a PEWTER PLATE 
or Bow. 


Make a wooden form by hollowing out 
the shape in a block of wood, or have the 
form turned out on a lathe. Cut a circle 
from sheet metal with a pair of tin shears. 
Place the circle on the form and hammer 
it with a wooden mallet having no sharp 
edges, or a paper or rawhide mallet espe- 
cially for the purpose. Begin in the cen- 
ter. Keep turning the metal while you 
hammer. Use even strokes. The metal 
must be stretched, not bent, into shape. 


WaSHING AND CarRDING WooL 


In early colonial times, wool and flax 
were raised by every farmer. Silk was 
rare and had to be imported. Cotton was 
not often used, even in the South. 

Children can go through the whole 
process of washing, carding, spinning, and 
weaving, with wool. Obtain a sheep pelt 
or some raw wool, and wash it in warm 
soapsuds. Squeeze the suds through the 
wool, since rubbing felts it. Rinse the 
wool in water of the same temperature to 
avoid shrinking. 

Regular carders may be purchased from 
the Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, if 
they cannot be borrowed from someone in 
the community. Place some wool on one 
of the carders, and hold it in the left hand, 
with the handle away from the body. Pull 
the other carder through this several 
times, until the fibers are combed out and 
straight. To make a “sliver” for spinning, 
turn one carder around so that both han- 
dles point the same way and, with a series 
of short strokes, pull the wool into a 
roll and roll it between the backs of the 
carders. 


SPINNING 


Make a spindle. Use a dowel rod with a 
button mold or circular disk fitted to one 
end as a weight. On the other end, cut a 
notch, attach a sliver to this end and 
stretch and twist the wool into a thread 
with the left hand, while the right hand 
spins the spindle. If there is someone in the 
community who can use a spinning wheel, 
the children will enjoy watching her. 


WEAVING 


The children can make simple looms by 
nailing four pieces of wood together in a 
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rectangle, with a series of evenly spaced 
nails on the two ends to hold the warp 
threads. The loom can be strung up with 
ordinary colored string for warp threads. 
The children should make their own de- 
signs. A design of horizontal stripes is the 
easiest to weave. It should be planned with 
an interesting variation in the width of 
stripes and with colors balanced, having at 
least one color repeated throughout the 
design. If a pattern is desired, first weave 
in the pattern with a weaving needle and 
then weave the background around it. 
Where the pattern and the background 
meet, interlock the background thread 
with the loop ends of the pattern threads. 
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When the design is complete, draw it on 
a piece of burlap with black crayon. The 
burlap should be about three inches larger 
each way than the design. Make a wooden 
frame a little larger than the size of the 
design and nail the burlap to it, stretching 
it as tight as possible. 

To make the pattern, use yarns of the 
colors in the design. Make a hook by filing 
the end of a nail to a point, bending it and 
fitting it into a wooden handle, or hooks 
may be purchased from the Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service. Hold a piece of 
yarn on the under side of the burlap. With 
the hook pull a loop of the yarn up 
through each mesh in the burlap to the 
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CasTING PEWTER SPOONS IN AN OLD CoLoniaAL MoLp 


If possible, take the children to see some- 
one weaving on a floor loom with heddles. 

Flax is not so easily handled in the 
schoolroom. Some flax seeds can be plant- 
ed and the plants pulled up when they are 
in full blossom. After soaking the stalks 
in warm water, it is easy to pull out the 
fibers and see how they could be treated 
for spinning, without going through the 
whole process. The spinning and weaving 
processes are much the same for flax as 
for wool. 


HookInc Rucs 


It is easy to learn how to hook a rug, 
but it takes a long time to finish a whole 
rug, so the children should be encouraged 


4st make patterns for very small ones. 


(They can be used for the tops of foot- 
stools, chair seats, or pillows.) Large, 
simple designs should be used, as small de- 
tails are hard to work out. If children are 
accustomed to using cut paper, this is a 
good way to make the designs. 


top side. Keep the loops even. Do not al- 
low any loose threads to be left out on the 
back. The ends are pulled through to the 
top side and cut the same length as the 
loops. It is handier to hook if the burlap 
is moved as the design is worked out, for 
it is difficult to hook near the frame. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH DyYEs 


Through the dyeing of their own fab- 
rics, colonial women showed their love for 
beautiful and permanent colors, The dye 
pot of earthenware, brass, wood, or iron 
was a part of the equipment of every 
kitchen and usually stood by the fireplace, 
where it was constantly in use. The chil- 
dren can obtain some of the materials in 
their own surroundings and make their 
own dyes. This is always a fascinating 
study. They can use their dyes for dye- 
ing rags for woven or braided rag rugs. 

Blue was a favorite color in colonial 
days. The dye was made from indigo, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Tests on Rip Van Winkle 
By Edna Mae Bogh 


Fill in the blanks— 
1. Rip Van Winkle’s adventure took 
place in the Mountains. 
2. Rip would rather starve ona 
than work for a : 
3. Rip would often take his 
and go to the to get away from 
his 




















4. Wolf was Rip’s 
§. Rip and his cronies used to gather 
in front of the 
6. The men on the mountain were 














playing ; 
7. Rip slept for years. 
8. was president when he re- 





turned from the mountains. 
9. When it thunders the Dutch say 

















and his are playing ; 

10. Rip’s had grown a foot 
long. 

11. The War had taken place 


while Rip slept. 
12. Rip Van Winkle was written by 





Choose the numbered words or phrases 
that make the statements true— 

13. The first part of the story takes 
place (1) before the Revolution (2) after 
the Revolution. 

14. Rip was (1) meek (2) forceful 
(3) brave. 

15. Rip was (1) lazy (2) ambitious 
(3) hard-working. 

16. After his return Rip went to live 
with his (1) wife (2) daughter (3) son. 

17. Rip (1) never told anyone his story 
(2) told everyone who visited the hotel. 

18. The story takes place in the state of 
(1) New Hampshire (2) New York. 








The Question Box 


What historical characters fur- 
nish timely test material for the 
month of November? (See p. 48) 

_ How can one “sell” education to 
patrons during American Educa- 
tion Week? (See p. 55) 

What author’s centenary can be 
celebrated this month? (See p. 50) 

How can one encourage supple- 
mentary reading? (See p. 47) 

How may children give a suc- 
cessful shadow play? (See p. 46) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


19. The village where Rip lived had 
been founded by (1) Pilgrims (2) Quak- 
ers (3) Dutch. 

20. From the mountains Rip could see 
the (1) Hudson (2) Potomac (3) Mis- 
sissippi. 

21. The men of the mountains were 
dressed (1) like Rip (2) in queer out- 
landish fashion. 

Label each sentence True or False— 

22. Rip’s wife had died a short time be- 
fore his return. 

23. Rip was a very good farmer. 


ANSWERS 


1. Catskill. 2. penny, pound. 3. dog, 
mountains, wife. 4. dog. 5. inn. 6. nine- 
pins. 7. twenty. 8. George Washington. 
9. Hudson, men, ninepins. 10. beard. 
11. Revolutionary. 12. Irving. 13. be- 
fore the Revolution. 14. meek. 15. lazy. 
16. daughter. 17. told everyone who vis- 
ited the hotel. 18. New York. 19. Dutch. 
20. Hudson. 21. in queer outlandish 
fashion. 22. True. 23. False. 


An Illustrated Talk 
By Olga K. Robinson 


The following is a suggestion for help- 
ing children understand what labor does 
for the world. The materials needed are a 
loaf of bread, a woolen sweater, and a pic- 
ture of a house. The preliminary talk 
may be after this fashion: If you were 
cast away on a desert island, your first 
need would be something to eat. Then, 
when you had learned to snare rabbits and 
to catch fish, and knew where to look for 
wild fruit, you would sew skins together 
or weave wild grasses into some kind of 
garment. Later you would look for a 
cave, or a spot in which to build a hut. 

Then show the loaf of bread, represent- 
ing food, and through questions and dis- 
cussion bring out that labor and flour 
equal bread; labor and grain equal flour; 
and labor and seed equal grain. ‘There- 
fore, food is labor applied to natural and 
to other objects. 

In the same way, having the sweater 
represent clothing, bring out that labor 
and yarn equal a sweater; labor and wool 
equal yarn; and labor and a natural object 
(sheep) equal wool. Therefore, clothing 
is labor applied to a natural object. 

Likewise, after discussing the last point, 
shelter, the class will conclude that labor 
and lumber equal a house, and labor and 
trees equal lumber. Therefore, shelter is 
labor applied to a natural object. 
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A Thanksgiving Turkey 


By Marion Kassing 


Use a section of cardboard tubing 1% 
inches long and 23/ inches in diameter for 
the body of the turkey. The head is made 
of a piece of tubing 1 inch long and 
inch in diameter. Close both sections at 
each end with circles of paper about an 
inch larger than the diameter of the tub- 
ing. This margin forms a flap which can 
be slashed, pasted down on the sides, and 
covered with a strip of paper. The eyes 
are made of white circles 1% inch in diam- 
eter, on which are pasted black circles 
“6 inch in diameter. 

The neck, legs, and beak are made by 
putting paste on squares of paper and roll- 
ing them to form tubes. The legs should 
be made of a double thickness of paper. 
For the turkey illustrated 5-inch squares 
of paper were rolled up for the legs, giv- 
ing them sufficient length to push up into 
the top of the body. 

The tail is made of three circles, scal- 
loped at the edges to look like feathers. 
The largest circle should be approximately 
2 inches longer in diameter than the body, 
and each of the other circles should be 
smaller by 4 inch than the one upon 
which it is placed. Cut a strip of paper 
for the wings, shaping the ends slightly, 
and paste it on the body. 

Each foot is made by pasting together 
two thicknesses of paper about 24% by 14% 
inches, and cutting it to a point at one 
end. Attach the feet to the leg tubes by 
splitting the tubes at each side, spreading 
apart the two sections, and pasting the feet 
to them. Cover this joining with strips of 
gummed paper, over which paste another 
layer of poster paper. 

The neck ruff is made of two circles of 
paper slit back from the center and placed 
over the neck tube. The neck is then cov- 
ered with paste and pushed up into the 
head. Paste the neck to the body in the 
same way the feet were pasted to the legs, 
arranging the ruff of paper so that it will 
cover the joining. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK POSTERS 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SUPERVISOR oF ART, PuBLIic SCHOOLS, SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 





ORE and more each year American Education Week, 
which comes in November, is being recognized by 
the public schools. Especially is this true during 
these times when it has become necessary for educa- 

tors everywhere to prove to the public the value of our educa- 
tional system. The taxpayers are questioning the educational 
value of music, art, sewing, cooking, shopwork, athletics, dra- 
matics, and other activities. There is no better time for selling 
education to the public than during Education Week. 

In our schools last year an administrative committee worked 
out a plan whereby each day of Education Week was devoted to 
a definite objective, as follows: Monday—Education aids indus- 
try; Tuesday—Education prepares for leisure time; Wednesday 
—Education promotes peace; Thursday—Education aids physi- 
cal development; Friday—Education aids rural progress. 

Invitations were sent to the parents and friends to visit the 


schools; exhibits were put up; and demonstrations were given 
(Continued on page 71) 
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CHARACTERS 


Before curtain— 
aeons —Two children by the fireside 
In pantomime— 

JOHN ALDEN 

PRISCILLA MULLINS 

WILLIAM BRADFORD 

GOVERNOR CARVER 

MILES STANDISH 

MISTRESS ALLERTON 

MARY, BART, and REMEMBER ALLERTON 
MISTRESS BREWSTER 

ELDER BREWSTER 

LOVE and WRESTLING BREWSTER 
MISTRESS BILLINGTON 

FRANCIS BILLINGTON 

GILES HOPKINS 

DAMARIS HOPKINS 

EDWARD WINSLOW 

SAMOSET \ 

SQUANTO 
MASSASOIT 


—JIndians 
TWO WARRIORS ) 


SCENE—Before the curtain. A fireplace 
is at extreme right; near it is a davenport 
with a table beside it and a floor lamp be- 
hind it. 


Donald and Eunice are sitting 
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A THANKSGIVING PANTOMIME 


By ESTHER E. OLSON 


INsTRuUCTOR, ENGLISH AND PusBLic SPEAKING, SENIOR HiGH ScHooLt, Wauwatosa, WIscONSIN 


Then they built a fire of dry branches to 
warm their stiffened fingers and to dry their 
wet clothes. Their cabin was very cold, and 
they had scarcely enough to eat at times— 

EUNICE (interrupting)—The Pilgrim 
Fathers had many hardships, didn’t they? 

DONALD—Yes. This book tells all about 
the terribly cold winter they had. They 
didn’t even have enough food or clothing. 

EUNICE—It must have been awfully 
hard to be a Pilgrim. 

DONALD—Yes, but I imagine they had 
interesting experiences. Wouldn’t it be 
fun to drop in on a Pilgrim settlement and 
take them by surprise? 

EUNICE (faking him seriously)—Yes, 
but how could we do that? 

DONALD (seffling down in his seat and 
dreaming)—Well, I'm just supposing. 

(The curtain parts and a little Pilgrim 
boy in a gray blouse and knickers and 
a wide white starched collar comes out. 
He is Love Brewster.) 

LOvE (bowing politely)— 
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on the davenport. Donald is reading and 
Eunice is sewing. 

DONALD (looking up from his book) — 
Eunice, these stories about the Pilgrim 
Fathers are interesting. 

EUNICE—What do they tell? 

DONALD—Oh, all about how the Pil- 
grims lived and had to watch out for the 
Indians and—— 

EUNICE—Read them to me, Donald. 

DONALD—Why don’t you read them? 

EUNICE—It’s so much nicer to hear you 
read them, Donald. 

DONALD (flattered)—Well, all right. 
I'll start where I left off—just after the 
Pilgrims had come over on the “May- 
flower” and were looking for a place to 
build their homes. (He reads.) 


Mabe! Eetyy Hill 


I heard what you said. Come 
with me and [ll show you 
how we lived. 

DONALD (startled)—Who 
are you? 

LOVE (standing like a sen- 
tinel)—I’m Love Brewster. 

DONALD (slightly scorn- 
ful)—Love? ‘That’s not a 
boy’s name. 

LovE—It was then. You 
must remember that I was 
one of the first Pilgrim chil- 
dren. I came over on the 
“Mayflower.” 

EUNICE (impressed )—Oh! 

LOvE—Come with me and I'll show you 
other Pilgrim children, and our Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers and the Indians, too. 

EUNICE—Where shall we go? 

LOVE—To my home in Massachusetts. 
Come. 

DONALD—Shall we go, Eunice? 

EUNICE—Yes, I want to. 

DONALD (eagerly)—So do I. 

(They rise, follow Love Brewster, and 
disappear behind the curtains. All the 
lights go out. In a moment the floor lamp 
behind the davenport lights up again and 
the two children are seen seated in the 
same positions as before. At the instant 
the lamp turns on, the curtains part and 
show a little cleared section of the woods 
of Massachusetts as it looked in 1620, just 





after the Pilgrims had chopped a free 
space for their cabins. It is wash day and 
Mistress Brewster, Mistress Allerton, and 
Mistress Billington are standing behind 
wooden tubs hoisted on large stumps. 
They are hard at work, washing, rubbing, 
boiling, and rinsing. To the right, Donald 
continues reading to Eunice.) 


DONALD (reading)—Shortly after the “May- 
flower” landed, the women had their first wash 
day. The children had gathered sticks and logs 
with which the fires were built under the wash 
boilers, and the men carried great pails of water 
from the ocean. The women rubbed and boiled 
and rinsed the clothes until they were snow 
white, and then hung them up to dry. Priscilla 
had been left in the cabin of the “Mayflower” 
to prepare the noonday meal for the people, 
and when the sun was at its highest she came to 
the place where the women were washing and 
told them dinner was ready. This news was 
joyously received by the children, and they 
raced one another to the boat. The women had 
been washing since early dawn and the work 
was completely finished by the time Priscilla 
came, so the men were called to carry away the 
tubs and boilers. When the tubs were put 
away and every sign of wash day was over, the 
men went to their dinner, too, and the little 
wooded clearing was silent and empty. 


(PANTOMIME: During the reading of 
the above, the following action takes place 
on the stage. Mistress Allerton is at the 
extreme left stage, Mistress Brewster cen- 
ter stage, Mistress Billington right center 
stage. Love and Wrestling Brewster with 
armfuls of sticks enter left and place their 
wood beside the stump where Mistress 
Brewster is doing her washing. Francis 
Billington and Bart Allerton enter right 
and place their wood near the stump 
where Mistress Allerton is washing. Chil- 
dren all go upper left stage and engage in 
play. Elder Brewster, Giles Hopkins, and 
Edward Winslow enter center back, each 


carrying two pails of water, which they 


set on the ground by the various stumps. 
The three women continue with their rub- 
bing and boiling, the three men leave 
right, and the children continue with their 
playing. Priscilla enters center back and 
announces dinner. The children run off, 
stumbling and pushing each other, while 
Priscilla tries to have them go out quiet- 
ly. Mistress Brewster calls to the men. 
Mistress Allerton and Mistress Billington 
leave center back. The three men enter 
left. Mistress Brewster, after giving or- 
ders, exits center back. The three men 
(Continued on page 63) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





“It’s Time to Wash” 
By Sudie E. Cowden 


VERY Monday morning at Simpkins, a 

one-teacher school of seven grades, the 
Junior League elects a health doctor, an assist- 
ant doctor, a health nurse, and an assistant 
nurse. Conducting the washing of hands be- 
fore lunch is one of their most important 
duties. 

At twelve-twenty the teacher says, “It’s 
time to wash.” Immediately the doctor goes 
to one of the cloakrooms and gets six washpans, 
which he places in a row at the top of the porch 
steps. His assistant fills a bucket with water 
from the cistern, while the remainder of the 
pupils clear their desks and get their soap. The 
doctor comes to the door on the left side of the 
room and calls, “First grade.” As the first 
grade rises, the health nurse goes to the left 
door and her assistant goes to the right door. 
All grades, as they are called by the doctor, pass 
out the left door. The nurse keeps order as 
they go out, and the assistant nurse keeps order 
as they come in at the right door. The assist- 
ant doctor pours the water. Six pupils wash 
at a time. Each pupil empties his own pan 
after he has washed, and moves quickly on. 

Returning to the schoolroom, the pupils pass 
into their cloakrooms, where they get their 
towels, dry their hands, get their lunches, and 
go back to their desks. Usually the entire 
school of thirty-seven pupils prepares for lunch 
in five minutes; and it never takes more than 
ten minutes. 


‘A Pretty Window Screen 
By Elizabeth Tennyson 


I HAD the older boys in my room make from 
laths a wooden frame the width of the win- 
dow and about one foot high. To this we 
tacked white muslin and painted a simple scene 
on it with water colors. The frame was painted 
dark green. When this screen is put in an open 
window, the’fresh air comes in, but the strong 
wind is checked. 


A First-Aid Review 


By Arlene Putnam 


[* ORDER to review first-aid lessons in hy- 
giene, each pupil in our seventh and eighth 
grades came to class prepared to state some 
situation calling for first aid. As he explained 
his particular case, the others, in turn, were 
called upon to suggest or to demonstrate first 
aid, as the situation demanded. 

The pupils enjoyed this review, and a num- 
ber of mothers have told me that the first-aid 
lessons have been very practical in the home. 


Numbers from Calendars 
By Leila T. Crawford 


HELP my beginners learn to read and 
recognize numbers, I ask them to bring old 
calendars to school. I €ut apart the figures and 
paste them on cardboard. During the class 
period, the numbers 1 to 10 are flashed until 
they are recognized; then the numbers from 1 
to 20; and soon. When these are known fairly 
well, each child takes a box of the cardboard 
numbers to his seat and picks out all the like 
numbers, placing them in piles. 

Often the aim is to put the numbers in order 
in groups. The children delight in seeing who 
can first find and place correctly all their num- 
bers. 

I also mount on cardboard the names of the 
months and of the days of the week, and their 
abbreviations, and use them in a similar way. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


Mi HIS department of the magazine is de- 
‘&% voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


erxX™D 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8 by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 


tributor’s name and address. 
CA” YOSD 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailabie 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















Studying about Indians 
By Ada Lewis 


SMALL tent used as an Indian wigwam 
provides a great incentive for a study of 
Indian life. In literature or history class, the 
pupils may group themselves around the wig- 
wam in Indian fashion and pretend that they 
are telling legends or life incidents to the mem- 
bers of their tribe. 
Making headbands from feathers, or beads 
from wallpaper, to wear at these class periods 
adds to the children’s interest. 


A Character Party 
By Lula Walker 


F YOU are looking for some kind of enter- 

tainment for a class party that will offer 
plenty of fun and yet have some relation to 
school work, try a character party. The char- 
acters may be chosen from recent books or 
from those that have been favorites through 
the years. Mrs. Wiggs, Tom Sawyer, Robin 
Hood, Penrod, and Pinocchio are suggestive of 
the variety of characters that may be repre- 
sented. If the characters are grouped so that 
some short scenes or conversations from the 
books can be presented, it will be interesting. 
These may be informal and do not require the 
carefu! rehearsing necessary in a school pro- 
gram. 

A party of this kind not only gives an op- 
portunity for “living” a favorite character for 
a little while, but it also helps to encourage an 
interest in reading among those pupils who 
have not yet felt the lure of the book world. 


Training in Courtesy 
By D. R. Martin 


ROBABLY the most important thing a 

teacher can remember in her relations with 

her pupils is that what she does speaks much 

louder than what she says. If children are 

treated as courteously as are important guests, 

a number of them will learn to have a consid- 
erate attitude toward those around them. 

Following are other methods suggested for 
training in courtesy. 

1. Stories emphasizing certain phases of 
conduct may be read to the class. 

2. Dramatizations of life situations may be 
part of the language work. 

3. Class projects may include social relation- 
ships. 

4. Dolls may be used as puppets, and the in- 
formation that the children need may be given 
to the dolls. Many children are quick in under- 
standing the object of this method, and try to 
do what the dolls are told to do. 
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A Substitute for Chairs 
By Effe G. Wilson 

N ABOLISHING the recitation bench in 

my rural school, I resorted to the following 
substitute. From a local merchant, small 
wooden packing boxes about twelve inches 
high were obtained, and were painted to har- 
monize with our schoolroom. They are very 
light, and even the smallest pupils can arrange 
them in a semicircle about the teacher, ready 
for a class recitation. 


Words for Spelling Tests 
By Madge Hawkins 


HAVE found an easy way to select words 

for tests in spelling. The pupils copy in 
their word books the misspelled words in daily 
lessons. Then once a week the class is given a 
test on all words missed. The papers are handed 
in after the children have checked and copied 
all misspelled words.. These words are given 
for their monthly tests. Words missed in these 
tests are copied in a notebook and are given 
for the final test. In this way the words are 
written several times. We have surprisingly 
few words on our list for the final test. 
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Diplomas for Second Grade 
By Marjorie M. Williams 
HAVE found diplomas to be splendid mo- 


tivation for drill on number combinations 
in the second grade. The diplomas are printed 
with ink on unruled white paper 8% by 11 
inches. In the lower left-hand corner is the 
seal, consisting of a gold star and a little piece 
of ribbon. The name of the owner is filled in 
with red ink. The diplomas are rolled and tied 
with ribbon. 

Each child has the possibility of winning 
four diplomas during the year. The first one 
is given for a perfect score on the fifty easiest 
addition combinations, the second for the fifty 
hardest addition combinations, the third for 
the fifty easiest subtraction combinations, and 
the last for the fifty hardest subtraction combi- 
nations. The four diplomas differ slightly in 
wording to fit the particular group of combi- 
nations for which they are won; they also differ 
in the color of the ribbon. (I find that the 
children enjoy voting for the color to be used.) 
Each child proceeds at his own rate of speed. 
The tests may be given by having the children 
write on slips of paper the answers to the cards 
as the teacher flashes them. 








Norte: To enlarge this drawing, plan 
an oblong that has six squares across 
and five squares down. The size of the 











WINDOW DECORATION— THE MAYFLOWER’” 


By BESS BRUCE 







CLEAVELAND 


square is optional. Number the squares 
horizontally, and make the enlargement 
of the picture one square at a time. 
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An Oral Expression Aid 
By Edith L. Moss 


O DEVELOP freedom of expression in my 
classes (the four primary grades) we or- 
ganized a literary club, to which all the pupils 
in the room were invited to belong. The club 
met once a week at the usual language hour. 
During the period the president was in charge 
of the room and I sat in the audience. Every 
member was expected to contribute to the pro- 
gram. Original poems and the telling of sto- 
ries were especially encouraged, although the 
children were permitted to read stories which 
they had written, or to read a selection from a 
book. A few minutes were taken at the end of 
each hour for constructive criticism. The chil- 
dren enjoyed this period very much, and in a 
few weeks even the rather timid children cduld 
stand before the room and tell their stories very 
creditably. 


Uses for Cellophane 
By Cora Monson 
Yo are some of the ways which I 


have found for using cellophane. In a 
sand-table scene containing a church, colored 
cellophane makes very realistic stained-glass 
church windows. Braided rugs made of strips 
of different-colored cellophane may be used for 
furnishings in a doll house. 

The first use that comes to mind for uncol- 
ored cellophane is in windows of various sorts 
—for houses, automobiles, trains, bookcases, 
and so on, and for glass in making salt-and- 
flour frames for inexpensive pictures. Uncol- 
ored cellophane also makes real-looking water 
when placed over blue paper; and if crumpled 
a bit and dotted with artificial snow, it can be 
made to resemble ice. 


Our Horn of Plenty 
By Marjorie Dawn 


ig A community in which I taught, many 
pupils were unable to attend school because 
of the lack of proper clothing. In most such 
cases the parents were reluctant to accept char- 
ity from the regular sources, so I established a 
“horn of plenty” at the schoolhouse—a big box 
connected with a chute which extended 
through the wall, the entire arrangement being 
similar to parcel-post receptacles. Then no- 
tices were inserted in the local papers asking 
anyone who had shoes, coats, or other articles 
of clothing to wrap them and deposit them in 
the box. 

Most of the contributions were made after 
school hours, and it was always an exciting 
time each morning to “see what Santa brought 
last night.” With the teacher’s supervision, 
the children would decide just who needed the 
contributions most. Sometimes a warm coat 


or a pair of shoes would be found, and then the 
children would exclaim, “Oh, good, now Felix 
(or Lupeta or Kumajiro) can come back to 
school.” 

The pupils took charge of the distribution, 
and never was there any selfishness shown. 
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Beginning Arithmetic 
By Margaret Mines Prizer 
| ped first-graders need every possible 


help in order to gain confidence and abil- 
ity in the beginning steps of arithmetic. One 
device is to print plainly all the examples with 
the answers, and, as they are learned, to hang 
them attractively in a prominent place in the 
room. If a child hesitates in giving an answer, 
he may walk over to where the examples are 
hanging, look at the answer unhurriedly, and 
say it confidently. This eliminates guessing and 
finger-counting. It also forms in the child’s 
mind the idea that learning examples need not 
be difficult. 

After a time, the children may be encovur- 
aged to stand with their backs to the examples 
and say the answers from memory. They like 
to try this, and it can be worked into an excit- 
ing and profitable game. 

Then, gradually, the answers can be covered 
with squares of black paper on which gay little 
clowns, goblin faces, or other grotesque figures 
have been pasted. The children become en- 
thusiastic about seeing the answers slowly dis- 
appear behind these amusing covers. They 
will look ahead for a week in anticipation of 
the disappearance of some difficult answer, and 
will laugh heartily when they come into the 
room some specified morning and find the ex- 
ample covered with a merry face. 

™n this way examples become part of the 
pleasant things of life, instead of a cause for 
tears and fears. 


Picture Framing 
By Bernice M. Dayle 
M* CLASS mounted pictures on heavy 


cardboard, leaving an inch margin on all 
sides, and used pine cones cut in half and past- 
ed flat side down to outline the frame. 


An Audience Situation 
By Caroline H. Ridgway 


ACH of my fifth-graders has an opportu- 
nity during the semester to read a short 
story or article to the class. Two days are al- 
lowed for preparation, during which time un- 
usual words are written on the blackboard by 
the reader and discussed by the class. 

The reading is to be done so clearly that the 
class will be able to answer in writing five ques- 
tions prepared and dictated by the reader, who 
also grades the papers. A class discussion of 
the whole situation, and especially of the ques- 
tions, follows. It is interesting to hear the sug- 
gestions made for improvement in formulating 
the questions. 


A Sweeping Compound 
By H. C. Hayes 


AWDUST, mixed with oil that has been 

drained from an automobile, and a few 
drops of an antiseptic solution, is a cheap and 
effective sweeping compound, and helps to 
keep buildings in a sanitary condition. 
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Club Exchange 


Note: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves. 





Alabama.—Mrs. John Foster and pupils of 
her fourth grade would like to exchange let- 
ters, products, pictures, and school work with 
pupils in all the states, in Canada, and in for- 
eign countries. The address is 117 Park Boule- 
vard, Shefhield, Alabama. 


Colorado.—My pupils of grades one to eight, 
Pleasant Prairie School, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
other schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and in foreign countries. Address: 


Miss Ida Hill, Weldona, Colorado. 


Illinois—My pupils of grades one to seven, 
Walnut Grove School, wish to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
schools in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. Address: Miss Alice 
Axley, Valmeyer, Illinois. 


Indiana.—My pupils in the third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters, school 
work, pictures, souvenirs, and products with 
schools in all the states and possessions of the 
United States, and in other countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Cecil Flook, Milford, Indiana. 


lowa.—Miss Olivia Martzahn and pupils, 
all grades but fifth and sixth, Belmont School, 
Rural Route No. 1, Davenport, Iowa, would 
like to receive scenic post cards from the 
states and outlying possessions of the United 
States, from Canada, or from foreign coun- 
tries. All cards will be answered. 


Michigan.—The fourth-grade pupils of 
Miss Clara Adolph, Dickinson School, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, would like to exchange let- 
ters with children of other states. They are 
most interested in the natural scenic beauties 
of the different states; and they will be glad to 
answer questions regarding Michigan: 


Minnesota.—Miss Martha Schwartz and pu- 
pils, all grades except the first, second, and 
third, would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils and teachers in all the states and outlying 
possessions of the United States, in Canada, 
and in foreign countries. The address is 
Canby, Minnesota. 


Montana.—Miss Agnes Henriksen and her 
pupils of Gridley School, Bainville, Montana, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, school work, flowers, or any other items 
of interest with schools in the United States 
and in all other English-speaking countries. 


North Dakota.—Miss Ruth Henriksen and 
her pupils, Bull Butte School No. 4, District 
No. 42, Williston, North Dakota, would like 
to exchange letters, products, school work, and 
other items of interest with schools of the 
United States and of other English-speaking 
countries. 


Washington.—Our one-room rural school 
(grades one to eight) in western Washington 
would be glad to correspond with any school 
in the United States or its possessions. Ad- 
dress: Miss Helen Way, Rural Route No. 2, 
Washougal, Washington. 
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Homemade Shades 
By Kathryn Harris 


Y RURAL school had a sunny exposure, 

and was equipped with opaque green 
shades, which, when drawn to exclude glare, 
made the room very dark. I bought a yard- 
wide roll of heavy, cream-colored wrapping 
paper, which I cut the required length, and 
fastened to each shade roller. I glued the hems, 
inserted the sticks, and found that the’ shades 
worked very successfully. The children en- 
thusiastically planned a stencil for the bottom 
of each shade, which was applied with wax 
crayons and then pressed on the wrong side 
with a warm iron. The boys whittled little 
figures for the pull cords, and we had attrac- 
tive, easily adjusted shades at moderate cost. 


Indian Pottery 
By Margaret Oleson 


Y FIFTH grade enjoyed the Hiawatha 
stories which I read aloud, especially the 
account of Hiawatha and the picture writing. 
The children brought pictures of Indian writ- 
ing, and when I suggested that we combine 
some of the symbols into designs, all were eager 
to try their skill: We drew the designs in 
border fashion on manila paper, combining 
symbols that looked well together and at the 
same time conveyed an Indian message. The 
figures were colored in reds, yellows, and blues. 
Then we wanted something on which to in- 
scribe our messages, and decided to model In- 
dian pottery from salt-and-flour paste. We 
mixed two parts of flour with one part of salt, 
adding just enough water to make ajstiff paste. 
If the mixture is too wet, it will not model 
well. 

After consulting pictures of Indian pottery, 
each child modeled a bowl in miniature. When 
thoroughly dry, the bowls were painted light 
brown with water color and left to dry again. 
Then the designs were put on, using rather 
thick water color. Touches of black added to 
the attractiveness of the designs. The children 
were delighted with the finished pottery. 


Classifying Foods 
By Verna Bell Blakeley 


YGIENE was made intensely interesting 

to my fifth- and sixth-grade pupils while 

they were working on the classification of 

foods. After lessons had been taken up in the 

text, three posters were made to illustrate 

growth and repair foods, “pep” foods, and fuel 
foods. 

Then the contest was on. Each pupil was 
asked to contribute samples of whatever foods 
were possible. In addition, I supplied as many 
fresh and canned foods as I thought necessary. 
On a long worktable three divisions corre- 
sponding to the three posters were made. Each 
child was given the opportunity to place each 
‘food in its proper division. We scored on a 
basis of 33% per cent for each division, and the 
grade securing the greatest number of points 
in placing was the winner. 
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IDEAS FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


An Indian Outing 


VERSE written in the meter of Hia- 
A watha might be used for the invita- 
tion for a November party, and the 
date, place, and name of the class giv- 
ing the party added. The invitations could be 
attractively decorated with seasonal motifs. 
At the place where the outing is to be held, 
a hole about two feet across and a foot deep 
should be dug beforehand. Line the hole with 
glazed paper and put in small, inexpensive 
Indian souvenirs, one for each guest. Cover 
the hidden treasures well with paper and re- 
place the dirt, heaping it to form a mound. 
The hidden treasure should be at a considerable 
distance from the main part of the picnic 
ground. After some games have been played, 
the hunt for the Indian mound may begin. 
A leader is chosen and is given a compass and 
certain directions. All the rest follow. Direc- 
tions similar to these might be used: “Go 


north twelve steps. Proceed west thirty steps. 
Look for an arrow ona stone. Go in direction 
indicated by arrow until you find a tree into 
which a tomahawk is stuck. Look for an 
Indian mound; dig.” 

The following games will fit into the activ- 
ities, which may finish with lunch around a 
camp fire. Refreshments may include apples, 
roasted potatoes, and pop-corn balls. 

Indian Quoits. The quoits used for this 
game should be made of corn husks or leaves 
shaped into a circle about five inches in diame- 
ter. If the quoits are wrapped with cord, they 
will stand usage. 

Drive two stakes into the ground, leaving 
about a foot above the surface. The players 


= 





are divided into two Indian tribes. The chief 
of each tribe is given the quoits and tries his 
luck in throwing them over the stake assigned 
to his tribe. (Players should stand about fifteen 
feet from the stake.) Each warrior in turn 
sees‘how well he can toss the quoits, and count 


ye 


is kept of how many over-the-stake throws 
each tribe makes. The one having the most 
successful throws is the winner. 

Darts and Ball. For this game the Indians 
sewed or wound yucca leaves into the shape of 
a large ball. Long, narrow leaves of any kind 
may be used to make a ball that can be easily 








5 tp page is devoted to plans for spe- 
cial school parties. There appear 
here complete suggestions for one party, 
together with some seasonal games around 
which another party might be developed. 
We shall be glad to have you send ac- 
counts of parties to Helen Mildred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the Instructor, 514- 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 
ment will be made for accepted material. 




















pierced. From corncobs make four darts, in- 
serting two feathers in one end of each dart 
and a pointed stick in the other end. Each 


player in turn takes the darts, stands at a dis- 
tance from the ball, and tries to pierce it with 
one of the darts. The one who succeeds with 
the fewest throws is the winner. 

If several of the players have the same score, 
they compete with one another to determine 
the winner. 

Mohawks and Seminoles. The players stand 
in two single lines with their backs to each 
other. One line represents the Mohawks; the 
other, the Seminoles. The lines should be of 
equal numbers and separated by a space of sev- 
eral feet. A goal line is marked off for each 
tribe. The leader takes his place at the head of 
the lines and calls out, “Mohawks,” or “Sem- 
inoles.” If he calls “Mohawks,” that line runs 





to its goal. The Seminoles turn and run in 
pursuit, the object being to capture as many 
Mohawks as possible before they reach their 
goal. All Mohawks caught become Seminoles. 
The lines are re-formed and the leader again 
calls one or the other of the names. The game 
proceeds until one tribe has all the players on 
its side. That tribe is the winner. 

Indian Archery. Each player provides him- 
self with three arrows (sticks about six inches 
long, pointed at one end, with several feathers 
attached to the blunt end). The first player 
throws an arrow so that it will fall on the 
ground ten or fifteen feet away. The next 
player, in throwing his arrow, tries to have it 
hit the one thrown before. Thus the game goes 
on around the group, each player claiming all 
the arrows that he hits. When time is called, 
the one having the most arrows is proclaimed 
the winner in the archery contest. 


Thanksgiving Games 


Gobble, Gobble, Gobble. One player is the 
Turkey and the other is the Farmer’s Wife. 
The latter is blindfolded. Both take their places 
in the middle of a circle formed by the other 
players. The object is for the Farmer’s Wife to 





catch the Turkey. From time to time the Tur- 
key must say, “gobble, gobble, gobble,” so that 
the Farmer’s Wife may have some idea of its 
location. The Turkey may dodge all around 
in the ring, which represents the fence, but 
may not go outside it. If the Turkey is caught, 
it becomes the Farmer’s Wife; the first Farm- 
er’s Wife chooses a new Turkey, and then goes 
back into the circle of players. 

Thanksgiving Table. Two leaders are ap- 
pointed, who choose sides. There should be a 
like number of players on both sides. The lines 
stand facing each other and the game proceeds 
like a spelling bee. One leader starts the game 
by naming something that he is going to have 
on his Thanksgiving table. The name of the 
edible, or other suitable article, must begin 

“a.” The player opposite then 


with the letter “a. 


names something beginning with the letter “b.” 
Thus the game goes on, each player in turn 


_ adding a name beginning with the next con- 


secutive letter of the aphabet. No word can be 
used a second time. If, in a given length of 
time, a player cannot think of a suitable name 
beginning with the required letter, the player 
opposite tries to supply the word and the one 
who failed drops out of the line. The side 
which has the most players remaining at the 
end of a set time is the winner; or the game 
may be carried on until all but one have 
dropped out. The last player standing wins 
the game. 

Geographical Thanksgiving. After the play- 
ers are seated in a circle, someone begins the 





game by saying, “I am going to spend Thanks- 
giving in Chicago (or any other city that he 
might choose).” The next player makes a sim- 
ilar statement, naming, however, a city which 
begins with the letter with which the other 
ended. He might say, “I am going to spend 
Thanksgiving in Oswego.” Thus the game 
goes on around the circle. Anyone not re- 
sponding quickly and correctly drops out. 
Those remaining longest are winners. 
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“The First Thanks- 
giving, 1621” 
(Continued from page 17) 


entirely Dutch. It is reasonable to 
suppose that their dress must have 
been quite in keeping with that of 
their adopted country, since in Hol- 
land they were not looked upon as 
being non-conformists. 

In Kohler and E. von Sichart’s 
History of Costume, we find this 
statement: “By 1630, the Dutch 
costume was very much like that 
worn in France. French fashions 
were unquestionably adopted. The 
doublet was short, just to the waist, 
and the casaque, a loose jacket, was 
worn over the doublet. The Dutch 
were very fond of many colored 
gaiters. Some of the footwear was 
low, like a shoe; other footwear was 
the high boot of deerskin worn over 
many pairs of stockings of varying 
colors. The breeches came just to 
the knee, and ended in a bow or 
buckle. Hats were of varying styles, 
but were generally broad-brimmed, 
high-crowned, and soft. 

The plume or buckle held the hat 
up at the side. The large frilled col- 
lar was no longer stiff, but “fell 
loosely over the shoulder in the form 
of two or three strips” or was an 
embroidered collar which either was 
stiffened with a wire or lay flat. 

Women’s dress resembled the 
men’s, we are told, in the close- 
fitting waist, the collar, and the 
slashed sleeve. Two dresses were 
worn, one over the other. A woman 
in her best attire always left the 
front of her overdress open, to show 
the trimmings on the underdress. 
The overdress was longer than the 
underdress, arid had a short train. 
The bodice was an important part 
of the costume, as was the collar, 
that came over the low neck line. 

The children dressed just like the 
adults.. They were miniature men 
and women in many respects. 

The dress of the men and women 
of the middle class was much the 
same as that of the nobles, only less 
expensive. In 1629, because of an 
excessive love of dress, an edict was 
issued to curtail the amount and ex- 
tent of fine costumes, but it did 
little good. 

We are prone to think of these 
first fathers of our country as being 
serious, sober, and sad people. Their 
love of fun and color, and a good 
sense of humor, happily balanced 
their desire for a simple, genuine 
life, with the right to worship as 
they saw fit. 

Ferris spent several years, after 
1888, studying the costumes, cus- 
toms, architecture, and history of 
the English and Dutch. He felt 
the need of an accurate knowledge 
of the seventeenth century if his 
was to be a true pictorial chronicle 
of the Pilgrim period. 


Eprtor1AL Note: “Madonna della Tenda,” 
by Raphael, our cover picture for December, 
will be the subject of Miss Eckford’s next 
picture study lesson. 
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When for just a Few 
Cents a Day.... 


The T. C. U. will pay you an 
income when disabled by 
Sickness, accident or quarantine 


HIS year, of all years, is no time to 
take chances. To be disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine will not 
only be unfortunate but may prove very 
embarrassing. Doctors must be paid. 
Hospital bills must be met. Board bills, 
laundry bills and other expenses all 
come due. Borrowing may be neces- 
sary—unless you are under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella. 


Why take the risk? Instead, pass 
the worry along to the T. C. U., like 
thousands of other teachers have done. 
It costs so little and means so much. 
Then when sickness, accident or quar- 
antine keeps you from school, the T. C. 
U. check will come to your rescue. At 
any rate, learn all about T. C. U. pro- 
tection today, before it is too late. Fill 
out and mail the coupon below for com- 
plete information. Your inquiry places 
you under no obligation. 





These Benefits are yours when 


you re under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 
accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally 
disabled by injuries received in an automobile 
accident and $1,000 for accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or 
for accidental loss of life. These indemnities are 
increased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual 
renewal of the policy for not to exceed five years. 
Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 
Operation benefits in addition to other benefits, 
after your policy has been in force for one year. 
Policies paying larger. benefits are also issued. 


SS LS TSS ARREST A RRR 


T.C.U. Umbrella Always Ready 


Eva M. Langdon of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and her room- 
mate were in the same accident. Miss Langdon writes 
us: “Although I can’t say it was ‘fun’ being disabled a 
month, I know I felt better than my roommate, who 
was injured in the same accident and was not a T. C. 
U.” You may be next to need T. C. U. protection. 
That’s why we urge you to send the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
839 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Help You! 


We list here a few T.C. U. 
checks recently mailed : 


$105.67 Emma A. McDonald, Dor- 
chester, Mass. Bronchial 
Pneumonia. 


$257.00 Elizabeth F. Evrard, Mar- 
shall, Mo. Diabetes. 


$146.66 Mrs. Bessie M. Cook, New 
York, N. Y. Fractured 
left knee in auto accident. 


$333.33 Verna M. Whitney, Orange, 
Mass. Scissors slipped and 
punctured left eye. 


$283.98 Adele M. Fernette, Detroit, 
Mich. Influenza and com- 
plications. 


$ 50.00 Nell C. Field, Milwaukee, 
: is. Fractured arm. 
Slipped on steps. 


$600.00 Edith Giddings, El Paso, 
Tex. Slipped and fell while 
crossing college campus, 
resulting in a fractured 
hip. 





Worries Take Wing 


“Your promptness in sending the 
check covering claim for disability re- 
sulting from a stubborn case of bron- 
chitis was just more than appreciated, 
Many of my worries of the past month 
seemed to take wing, when that. letter 
sent by airmail, was dropped on my 
desk this morning.”"—Mae R. Hickey, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Great Relief in Times of Anxiety 


“I wish to thank the T. C. U. for promptness and fair- 
ness in settling my recent claim for sick benefit. At 
this time when there is more or less financial anxiety, it 
was a great relief to me to know I had T. C. U. Protec- 
tion."—Emma Jane Davis, Iowa City, Ia. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U. 
839 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T. C. U. Protection. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name. 





Address 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Another 


KLEENEX 
PRICE 
EDUCTION! 


Full size package now costs but 25c 















&\ 


Use Kleenex for hand- 
kerchiefs! For remov- 
ing cosmetics, for 
dusting, for polishing 
= for everything! 


25c 











| 
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A Library Corner 


(Continued from page 30) 


Reading— for a borrower's card to the county 
The children used a book showing | library. 
box furniture to get ideas: for mak- | Arithmetic— 


ing their own furniture. During| The children measured the boards 
cheir visit to the local library and the|for their library walls and the ma- 
libraries of the city, they enjoyed|terial for furniture and for cur- 
looking at the books and reading the|tains. They computed the amount 
easy ones. When they were select-|of money they should receive from 
ing their books at the book store,|the candy sale, and decided how 
they became very enthusiastic when-|many books they could get of each 
ever they recognized some old friend | price—10, 15, and 25 cents. They 


|among the books. They were espe-|have practice in using dates on their 


cially interested in the signs every- |slips when borrowing books or when 
where. acting as librarian. 
Spelling and penmanship— Manual activities and art— 

In writing the notice for the| This work included sawing, nail- 
candy sale the children learned to|ing, painting, cutting out intricate 
cpell a number of new words. They|patterns for decorating, painting 
wrote the story of their library,|trees for outside wall decoration, and 
making it into a book. They had|binding and illustrating their history 
two “editions,” one in script and one | books. 
printed by the class. Both copies|Improvement or growth— 
were illustrated by the children.| The children show an increased 
They wrote their own applications! interest in reading. 








The Presidents of the United States 
(Continued from page 48) 


pp. 655-662: Children’s Litera- 
ture (Chicago: Rand McNally & 


Key To TEst 


1. True. 21. True. 41. True. Co., 1921) 
2. False. 22. True. 42. False. + . o 
3. a 23. False 43. False. Davidson, Helen Mehard: “George 
4. True. 24. True. 44. True. Washington,” PP- 56-74; Thomas 
§. False. 25. False. 45. True. Jefferson, pp. 109-117; Andrew 
6. True. 26. True. 46. False.| Jackson, Ps 117-128; Ulysses 
7. True. 27. True. 47. True.! 5+ Grant, pp- 196-204; Abra- 
8. True. 28. True. 48. True. ham Lincoln, PP 204-214; 
9. True. 29. False. 49. True. Theodore Roosevelt,” pp. 245- 
10. False: 30. True. 50. True.| 255: Founders of and Builders 
11. True. 31. False. 51. False. of Our Nation (Chicago: Scott, 
12. True. 32. True. §2. True. Foresman & Co., 1920). 
13. False. 33. False. 53. True.|Elson, William H., and Burris, Mary 
14. False. 34. True. 54. False.) H.: Theodore Roosevelt, pp- 
15. True. 35. False. 55. True.| 153-159, Book Five; “George 
16. True. 36. False. §6. True. Washington's Dangerous Mis- 
17. True. 37. True. 57. True.}| sion, pp. 268-276, Book Six: 
18. True. 38. False. 58. False.| Child Library Readers (Chicago: 
19. False. 39. True. 59. True.| Scott, Foresman & Co.). 
20. False. 40. False. 60. False.|Gordy, Wilbur Fisk: “The New Re- 
public, the United States of 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


America, Is Launched,” pp. 237- 





OW-—use all the Kleenex you 

want! Be as lavish as you like! 
For the price is once more reduced. 
That big box—for which you paid 50c 
a year ago—35c six months ago—now 
costs but 25c! 

At this new low price, no one need 
risk germ-filled handkerchiefs during 
colds. A Kleenex Tissue may be used 
once, then destroyed. There is no self- 
infection. No spreading germs to 
others, as when handkerchiefs are car- 
ried all day long, left in laundfy bags, 
washed with other clothing. 


Softest—yet strongest 
Kleenex is made of softest rayon- 
cellulose and is more absorbent than 


KLEEN EX disposable TISSUES 


linen. Though the softest tissue avail- | Baker, F. T., and Thorndike, A. H.: 

able, it is also the strongest. | “Boyhood of General Grant,” pp. 

Note all the Kleenex products,| 139-145, Everyday Classics, Fifth 

listed below. Every one has a place in | Reader (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1926). 


your home. Keep a package in the . , 
: _ Blaisdell, Albert F., and Ball, Francis 
kitchen, for wiping up grease, for pol- K.: “Washington as a Boy.” pp. 


ishing, for draining fried foods. The 77-83; “Washington as a Young 

price is low—try them all! Man,” pp. 83-91; “Life at Mount 

Vernon,’ pp. 91-97; “Abraham 

Lincoln,” pp. 152-163; “Lincoln 

and the Sleeping Sentinel,” pp. 

163-173: The Child’s Book of 

American History (Boston: Lit- 

tle, Brown & Co., 1929). 

“Old Hickory’s Christmas,” 
pp. 183-198; “Our Greatest Pa- 
triot,” pp. 62-76: Hero Stories 
from American History (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1903). 

Curry, Charles Madison, and Clip- 
pinger, Earle Elsworth: “The 
Boyhood of Washington,” pp. 
642-645; “Lincoln’s Early Days,” 


| 
Four Kleenex products | 


1. REGULAR KLEENEX comes in a variety 
of shades, 180 sheets for only . 25c. 


2. ROLLS OF KLEENEX are convenient to 
hang in bathroom, dressing room or 
kitchen. In pink or white, . . . 25c. 


3. 'KERFS are for dress-up handkerchiefs 
and tea napkins. Four thicknesses of 
tissue, smartly bordered. 25c. 


4. LARGE SIZE KLEENEX comes in sheets 
3 times the regular size. Splendid for 
removing face creams and for house- 
hold uses. Formerly $1, now. . 50c. 











250; “The Size of the New Re- 
public Is Greatly Increased 
through the Foresight of Jeffer- 
son, pp. 251-268; “Abraham 
Lincoln,” pp. 323-335; “Ulysses 
S. Grant,” pp. 342-345, 352-356; 
“Grover Cleveland,’ pp. 392- 
396; “William McKinley,” pp. 
396-403; “Theodore Roosevelt,” 
pp. 403-441; “Woodrow Wil- 
son,” pp. 454-466; “Presidents of 
the United States,” p. 473: Lead- 
ers in Making America (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1923). 


Tappan, Eva March: “Dolly Mad- 


ison, Who Guarded the Nation’s 
Treasures,” pp. 224-231; “Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Pioneer and Presi- 
dent,” pp. 254-265; “Theodore 
Roosevelt, American Citizen,” 
pp. 265-279: American Hero 
Stories (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1920). 
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A Thanksgiving Pantomime 


(Continued from page 56) 


pick up the tubs and boilers, and 
carry them to the boat. The stage 
is left empty. 


DoNaLpD (reading )—Several months | 


had passed since the Pilgrims first set 
foot in America. It had been a long, 
cold, hard winter and many had become 
sick and died in those terrible days. 
But what the Pilgrims feared more than 
sickness and starvation were the Indians. 
When spring came and the snow had 
completely gone, the men set to work 
to build a stockade in which the women 
and children might run to safety during 
an attack by hostile red men. 

“I think we ought to build it on top 
of the hill,” Captain Miles Standish ad- 
vised. “Then we can watch on all sides 
of us and see if the Indians are coming.” 

He had no sooner spoken the word 
“Indians,” than they heard the children 
cry, and the next instant the children 
came running to the men for protec- 
tion. The men looked up, startled, to 
see before them a tall, swarthy Indian. 

“Welcome, Englishmen,” he said. 

The Pilgrims were surprised to hear 
him speak. 

“Do you speak our language?” they 
asked. 

The Indian smiled and replied, “Yes, 
Samoset speak English. He friend of 
English. He bring Squanto to teach 
white men.” 

Samoset turned his face to the woods 


and Squanto came running to him. | 


“Squanto know many things. 
teach white men.” 

“Are there others with you?” asked 
William Bradford. 

“Massasoit with Samoset and Squanto. 
Massasoit big chief.” 

At mention of his name, Massasoit, 
the chief of the Indian tribe, marched 
in 


Squanto 


“Massasoit and his tribe friend of 
English,” he said and handed his bow 
and arrows to William Bradford as a 
token of peace. 

The Pilgrim soldiers, knowing that a 
treaty of peace was being made, beat 
their drums in celebration, while the 
white men and the red men sat side by 
side and srioked the peace pipe as a 
promise to remain friends. Massasoit 
became a real friend of the white men. 

(PANTOMIME: As Donald begins 
his reading, the lights on the stage 
come on and show Giles Hopkins, 
Miles Standish, and John Alden hav- 
ing a conference to discuss sites 
for a stockade. William Bradford 
and Elder Brewster enter at the 
right carrying saw, hammer, and 
logs. Miles Standish points to the 
bill at right. From left Love and 
Wrestling Brewster, Mary Allerton, 
and Damaris Hopkins come running 
in, crying. The men turn around. 
Samoset enters left, stands still, and 
watches the white men while they 
prepare for an attack. At last 
Samoset speaks. The English are sur- 
prised and advance forward a step, 
some putting up their weapons. The 
children huddle together back of the 
men. Samoset turns to woods and 
motions for Squanto. Squanto en- 
ters, and shows them a trap he has 
made. Samoset turns again to the 


forest, and Massasoit comes in re- 
sponse to his summons. Massasoit 
takes the center of the stage, and 
hands white men his bow and 
arrows. William Bradford takes 
them. The Indians pass around 
the peace pipe, and the drums of the 
soldiers, off stage, beat a steady tat- 
too. The Indians and the white men 
smoke on in peace as the lights go 
out.) , 

Donatp (reading)—One Novem- 
ber evening the Pilgrims and their chil- 
\dren were seated around a camp fire 
talking of old times and their old homes 
across the water. The children were 
roasting nuts and popping corn, while 
the older folks talked of more serious 
things. Suddenly Governor Bradford 
rose. 
| “Friends,” he said, “we have had a 
very bountiful season. Our storehouse 








is brimming full with corn and vege- | 


tables and fruits. 


God has indeed been 


from evil and starvation. He has made 
the Indian our friend. Should we not 
have a Thanksgiving Day?” 

The children jumped up with excite- 
ment when they heard this, and the older 
| folks nodded their heads in approval. 

God had indeed been very good to them. 
| As they were sitting there, discussing 
their plans, Squanto came in bringing 
| some wild turkeys and ducks. 

“We shall have them for a Thanks- 
| giving feast,” said William Bradford, 
“and Squanto, you and your friends 
| shall all come and help us give thanks 
to the Lord.” 

The fire died down, the children grew 
sleepy, but the older folks talked on far 
into the night, making their plans for 
that first Thanksgiving Day. 

(PANTOMIME: 
camp fire in the center of the clear- 

\ing, around which all the Pilgrim 
| men, women, and children are sit- 
ting. The older folks are talking, 
pa the children are popping corn 
‘and roasting nuts, which they pass 
around to their elders. Governor 
Bradford rises. He is directly back 
of the fire. He raises his hand and 
tells them his plans. The children 
jump up with excitement, forget- 
ting their roasted nuts and corn. 
The older folks nod their heads in 
assent, each talking it over with his 
nearest neighbor. The children sit 
again, and Squanto enters from left, 
bringing turkeys and ducks. 
marches up to William Bradford and 
offers them to him. Bradford 
takes them. Squanto turns to de- 
part when Bradford lays a detain- 
ing hand on his shoulder. Holding 
up the turkeys and ducks, William 
Bradford bids Squanto to come to 
the Thanksgiving feast and bring his 
friends along. Squanto, locking 
pleased, departs. The children, 
growing sleepy, lean their heads 
against their mothers. The fire gets 
dimmer and dimmer, and finally 
fades away entirely. The stage is 
completely dark again.) 


EpiToriaL Note: Other incidents con- 





| nected with the first Thanksgiving may be 


worked out and included in the play. 


very good to us. He has protected us | 





There is a low | 





He | 
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B rf rice 
10 MONTHS 


Just send $1.00 with your order 
and your selection comes toyou ¢ 
on 10 Days Free Trial—no C. O. 
D. to pay on arrival. Your po- 
sition as a teacher is sufficient 
recommendation although a few personal 
facts will be helpful, such as age, present 

tion, and if possible one or two business 
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Only *1°° « month 


N-4 . . . Gentleman's mas- 
sive initial ring of Solid White 
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diamond and two initials in 








Only 2" month 


N-12 . . Exquisitely hand sepond. 
White Gold Ring, set with 2 fiery, 
diamonds 


newest lace design, 14- 
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Price Only $22.00—$2.10 a month. 
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It's a Beauty ! 
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Only *2° « month 


N-10 . . . Exquisitely hand engrav- 
ed, pierced and milgrained 18-K Solid 
White Gold, prong ring. Fiery gen- 
uine blue-white diamond in center 
and 2 genuine diamondson each side. 
A most outstanding value! Cannct 

at this price. 
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Now is the time 
to plan this trip 


TRIP TO Hawatn is worth years 

of planning. If youdon’t want 

to believe that don’t listen to any- 
one who has been to Hawaii. Years 


after Mark Twain had been to Ha- 


waii he wrote: 


**...No alien* land in all che world 
has any deep, strong, charm for me 
but that one ;noother land could so 
longingly and beseechingly haunt 
me, sleeping and waking, through 
more than half a lifetime, as that 
one has done, 


“Ocher things leave me, but it 
abides; other things change, but it 
remains the same. For me its balmy 
airs are always blowing, its sum- 
mer seas flashing in the sun; the 
pulsing of itssurf beat is in my ear; 
I can see its garlanded crags, its 
leaping cascades, its plumy palms 









drowsing by the shore; its remote 
summits floating like islands above 
the cloud rack; I can feel the spirit 
of its woodland solitude; I can hear 
the plash of its brooks; in my nos- 
trilsstill lives the breath of flowers 
that perished years and yearsago.” 
* (When Mark Twain penned this tribute, Hawaii was a 
monarchy, but since 1898 the Islands have been a territory 
and an integral part of the United States of America) 

You will find it easy to discover 
this enchantment. The seas that 
wash the Southern Cross still hold 
forgetfulness. Only the cost has 
changed. 


‘275 


or less, can well cover the expense 
of an 18-day roundtrip from the 
Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver. This 
low cost will allow : first-class ac- 
commodations on board ship, a 
good hotel or cottage, your meals 
and a bit of sightseeing. Will you 
write us for proof? 


HAWAII 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
1524 RUSS BUILDING + SAN FRANCISCO 


~ 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, 
mail you rree, authoritative information. For 
special booklet, with illustrated maps, send 
ten cents to defray cost of handling. 
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Activities in a Study of Colonial Life 


(Continued from page 53) 


which was sold from house to house 
by peddlers. Other colors were made 
from the materials at hand. 

The dye materials must be steeped 
in boiling water and experiments 
made to find out what mordant, or 
“setting” agent, is most efficient in 
each case. Mordants used by colonial 
housewives were: some form of lye, 
cream of tartar, salt, soft soap, rusty 
nails, and strong cider vinegar. 


MAKING Soap 


Making soap was another regular 
autumn task for the colonial house- 
wife. Soap can be made by children 
in true old colonial fashion. The 
first thing to do is to make the lye. 
Bore a small hole in the bottom of 
a little keg. Set it on some bricks 
or stones, over a tub or bucket. 
Line it with a layer of clean straw. 
Fill it with wood ashes, moisten 
them, and allow to stand for several 


; days. Then, pour in water until the 


lye begins to trickle through the 
hole. Test the strength of the lye in 
the old colonial way. If it is strong 
enough for use, an egg or a potato 
dropped into it will rise to the sur- 
face. If it is not strong enough, 
pour it back over the ashes. 

The colonists saved meat scraps 
and grease throughout the year for 
soap-making. (If meat scraps and 
grease cannot be obtained, buy beef 
or mutton tallow for the purpose.) 
Place the meat scraps and grease in 
a kettle, preferably an iron one. 
Add the lye liquor. Boil the mix- 
ture until it becomes thick and ropy. 

Proportions of lye, water, and 
grease must be determined by exper- 
iment. (It takes about six bushels 
of ashes and twenty-four pounds of 
grease to make a barrel of soft soap.) 

Soap can be made without boiling 
by using a ready-made lye, which 
can be bought at any grocery store. 
For this method, use an enamel or 
iron pot. Melt two and three- 
fourths pounds of grease or tallow. 
Set it aside to cool. Dissolve one- 
half pint of lye in one and three- 
fourths pints of water. Stir the lye 
with a stick until it is dissolved. The 
mixture will become very hot and 
will burn hands or clothing. Leave 
it to cool until lukewarm. 

Next pour the lye mixture into 
the lukewarm grease. Do not pour 
the grease into the lye, as it will 
spatter. Stir the mixture until it 
becomes smooth and thick and be- 
gins to stick to the side of the pot. 
Pour the mixture into a mold of 
wood or cardboard, lined with paper 
or cotton cloth. Leave it in a warm 
room for a day or two. Cut the 
soap into cakes, using a fine wire, 
before it is thoroughly hardened. 


TANNING A SKIN 


Skins are tanned to make them 
strong, durable, and waterproof. A 
piece of sheepskin or cowhide can be 





tanned as follows. Soak the skin in 
water and wash it clean. Place it in 
lime solution. Use water enough to 
cover the skin completely. About 
a pound of lime is required for a 
large skin. It should stay in the 
limewater for about a week, or until 
the hair is loosened and can be easily 
pulled out. 

Remove the skin from the lime 
solution, rinse it, and place it on a 
board. Stretch the skin tightly. 
Scrape it to remove all hair, pieces 
of flesh, and membrane. Wash it in 
a bath of boric acid to neutralize 
the lime. Allow it to stand in this 
solution for about forty-eight hours. 

Make a tanning bath with one 
ounce of tannic acid to one quart of 
water, or prepare your own tanning 
bath by crushing oak bark .and 
pouring boiling water over it. Place 
the skin in the tanning solution. 
Make the solution weak at first, by 
adding water. Strengthen it each 
day by adding more tannic acid or 
tanning bath made from bark. Keep 
the skin in this bath for about a 
week. Remove the skin and stretch 
it on a board to dry. Soften it by 
rubbing. Rub in a little fat or lin- 
seed oil to help soften it. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The following are other activities 
which can be carried out in the 
classroom by old colonial methods. 
Detailed directions cannot be given 
for all of these but they are listed 
as suggestions. 

In place of sugar, which was 
scarce and high-priced, the colo- 
nists used maple sugar and wild 
honey. The children might develop 
a special interest in either one of 
these subjects, a study of which 
would be appropriate. 

Casting was an important trade. 
Paul Revere was a skillful metal 
worker, casting church bells and 
some of the cannons used in the 
Revolutionary War. Casting can be 
further studied in school by letting 
children cast some small object, 
such as a paper weight, in a molding 
frame, with a pattern and molding 
sand. (See directions on pp. 442- 
447 of Industrial Arts for Elemen- 
tary Schools, by F. J. Bonser and 
L. C. Mossman (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924). 

Making of pottery, paper-making, 
and. wood-blocking of cloth and 
wall paper are all activities appro- 
priate to a study of colonial life 
which can be carried out in school. 

In every case, value can be added 
to the activity by arranging a trip 
to an industrial plant where the chil- 
dren may observe the process being 
carried out by machine methods. 

If the children are allowed to 
make all the arrangements for an ex- 
hibit of old colonial things, collect- 
ing and labeling the various exhibits, 
it is very educational for them. 
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Good Stuff by 
Elbert Hubbard II 


“T look for the time when we shall 
set apart the best and noblest men 
and women of earth for teachers, 
and their compensation will be so 
adequate that they will be free to 
give themselves for the benefit of the 
race, without apprehension of a 
yawning almshouse.” 


' This is by Elbert Hubbard and is 








taken from “An American Bible” a! 


380-page book of Wit, Wisdom and 
Philosophy from the pens of eight 
great Americans—Franklin, Paine, 
Whitman, Ingersoll, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Emerson and Hubbard. 

This great volume of American 
Thought is the very quintessence of 
quotability. Fully indexed, gives 
endless supply of material for 
speeches, debates, themes, plays, dis- 
cussions. Bound in full limp leather, 
with all-over Grolier Design, title 
stamped in Gold. 

This book, together with a year’s 
subscription to Elbert Hubbard’s 
Roycrofter Magazine, a fearless bi- 
monthly barrage of challenging 
thought written by Elbert Hubbard 
II, is $2.50 postpaid. If you are not 
pleased, your money back on re- 
quest. Send name and address and 
deposit of $2.50 to: THE ROY- 
CROFTERS, East Aurora, New 


York. 
RN M 
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No canvassing. We 

by our new simple Photo-Color 
and supply you with work. Write 

Particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 








25 Attractive Christmas Cards 


Packed in gift boxsentabsojutely with- 
out cost with your order for 40 bexes of 
Adpenco Personal Name Penéils. See 
advertisement on page 18. 


Unblushing F acts 


Told by Doctor 
About 


FEMININE 
HYGIENE 





fmm 7 "7 

















USE “DOCTOR'S WAY” 
Why hush up the true facts about Feminine Hy- 


giene? You are entitled to know. You need to 
know for health, happiness, safety and peace of mind. 
Get the plain, frank TRUTH on this intimate subject 
as a_ doctor would tell it. If you are over 18, send 
for FREE book which shows how to practise safe, 
dependable Feminine Hygiene. 


Trial Package; Book Free 


With this book comes a pote of Mu-col (for a 
slight charge for packing anc Hy Used by doc- 
tors in huspital and office practise for over 25 years. 

Mu-col gives you DEPENDABLE results. Doctors 
call it the “‘Douche Supreme."’ Safe too. Though of 
concentrated strength, it cannot harm delicate organs 
‘8 mereury and carbolic solutions do. Cocina, sooth- 
ing, healing and deodorizing, too. Guarantees feminine 
daintiness and cleanliness together with safety and de- 


pendability. Economical. Teaspoonful makes 2 quarts. | 


Mu-col now sold in Drug stores at 35c, 
Send for 60e, $1.50. But mail coupon at oner 


SAMPLE onk PEEn Dok and amazing 


| Mu-col Co., Inc., Dept. 1849-R, Buffalo, N. Y. ] 

| Send large size sample Mu-col in PLAIN WRAP- 
PER. Include FREE book on Feminine Hygiene. 

{ I enclose 10c (stamps or coin) for packing and 
mailing. 
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| An Indian Activity 
(Continued from page 18) 


7. Squared paper designs of 
thunderbird. 
8. Making of war bonnets for 
the dance, bows and arrows, 
and cradles for doll papooses. 
9. Large tepee in which the 
children could walk, and before 
which their dramatizations 
could be given. This was made 
of heavy brown paper, kneaded 
to represent skins, and put up 
around sticks (poles). 
I. Spelling. 
Words as needed in written 
language. 
J. Study of food. 
1. Meat. 
a) How procured and treat- 
ed. 
(1) Roasted in hot coals. 
(2) Broiled on _ green 
sticks. 
(3) Parched 
bark baskets. 





in birch- 


(4) Baked on heated 
stones. 
(5) Boiled with hot 
stones. 
b) Comparison with modern 
methods. 


2. Comparison of our method 
of grinding grain with that of 
the Indians. 
3. Use of acorn flour. 
4. Gathering of wild rice. 

K. Study of shelter. 

The children read for infor- 
mation in all the books sent 
them by the county library and 
by the supervisors. They gave 
reports to the class on what 
they discovered. Their parents 





and grandparents were interest- 
ed and gave them much mate- 
rial on the Yuma Indians. 


‘III. Outcomes. 


A. Knowledge gained. 
1. Tribal life from various 
standpoints. 
2. What the Indians gave us. 
3. An appreciation of the com- 
parative ease of the life to-day 
in contrast to that led by the 
Indians. 
4. How to write a letter of 
thanks. ; 

B. Evaluation of attitudes. 
1. In dancing the rain dance, 


the children decided that the . 


leader must be the boy who did 
it best because he watched and 
listened to what the piano told 
him todo. They learned not to 
make the choice purely on a 
friendship basis. 
2. Since there was only one 
easel, the children decided that 
a boy who wasted time there 
should not be allowed to use 
it. They all wanted a turn. 

C. Appreciation of Indian music, 

pottery, and weaving. 

D. Spontaneous expression in sto- 

ry and rhythm. 

E. Growth in knowledge and 





skills. 


Colorful - 


3 WY 
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NOTE: If you prefer, or if you 
might not be at home when 
the postman calls,you may send 
$1.95 (check or money order) 


Charms Company, Newark, N. J. Please send me the 70 
Charms Christmas Tree Ornaments. I will pay the post- 
man $1.95, plus the few cents collection charge, on delivery. 


aw _-->— 
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NewS Trim your School 
Christmas Tree with these 


Sparkling 


CANDY ORNAMENTS 


All pure, wholesome — 
good to look at and 
good fo eat . - + - 


70 clever, glistening Christmas tree 
decorations. All made of candy. Cov- 
ered with brilliantly gay Cellophane. 
Lamps, canes, santa clauses, candy 
fir trees, dolls, stockings, parasols, 
cornucopias—all glittering and color- 
ful. An amazing variety. And every one 
of these tempting Charms candy orna- 
ments is absolutely pure—-wholesome, 
delicious. Dozens of luscious flavors. 
How the children will love them. 


Never Before Such Fun 
At The Christmas Party 


This year have your tree loaded down 
with these candy decorations—so good 
to look at and so good to eat! Each one 
more inviting, more tempting than the 
next! And each one a colorful novelty 
for the children to take home. 

The cost is so little. Think of it—7o 
sparkling ornaments for only $1.95— 
postage paid. Every ornament of the 
purest candy—tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Send No Money—Use Coupon 


Why not decide now you will surprise 
and delight the children with these 
clever, inexpensive Christmas novel- 
ties. Just send the coupon below and 
we will mail you, postage prepaid, the 
complete assortment of 70 ornaments. 
When the postman brings them pay 
him $1.95, plus the few cents collec- 
tion charge. 

But we urge you to send the coupon 
now. Our offer is limited and ship- 
ments will be made in order of receipt. 
Remember—these pure wholesome can- 
dies will keep fresh for several months. 


THE CHARMS company 


NEWARK, N., J. 











with this coupon and thebox Name 
will be sent, all charges pre- 
paid. If sending $1.95 putan  Street__ 
X here........... 

City. 


Stare Y-7 
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Sauerkraut and 
The Nation’s Children 


EAR after year, the National 

Kraut Packers’ Association has 
had reason to thank the school teach- 
ers of the country, through the In- 
structor, for their great aid in 
spreading the truths about whole- 
some, healthful Sauerkraut. They 
have already distributed hundreds of 
thousands of our booklet, “Sauer- 


kraut as a Health Food,” and induced | 
thousands of families to add this de- 


lightful dish to their menus. 


We naturally want the new teach- 
ers who this year are joining their 
colleagues in placing America under 
obligations by their devotion to the 
welfare of their charges, to learn also 
of this wonderful food for them- 
selves, their pupils and the families 
of their pupils. 


Hundreds of quotations have been 
printed in this great magazine from 
the world’s most famous doctors and 
dietitians, telling of the proved and 
unusual qualities of Sauerkraut—of 
its lactic ferments, in which it 
abounds, which keep the intestines in 
a healthy condition; of its mineral 
salts for the blood, bones and teeth; 
of its vitamins for general welfare 
and of its bulk for peristaltic action. 
An ideal food for the youth and 
adult! And the new pack, now on the 
market, is especially rich in all its 
virtues. 


But Sauerkraut, aside from its 
great health qualities, has an addi- 
tional appeal to all this year. It will 
interest teachers to know that it is 
one of the most economical delicacies 
in the whole category of foods. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
says that one quart can, or in bulk, 
costing only a few cents, will feed 5 
or 6 persons! It should therefore be 
a part of every menu at least three 
times a week. Nothing will better 


counteract the effect of too many 
starches and sugars. 
has a clearer mind. 
tions with kraut. 


A healthy child 
Balance its ra- 


All Sauerkraut, how- 
ever, let us warn, is 
not good Sauerkraut. 
Watch for the em- 
blem, printed here- 
with, on can or con- 
tainer. It always 
means Sauerkraut of 

First Quality. Our booklet, 
named above, is Free. We will send teach- 
ers as many as they can judiciously use. 





THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 

| 1-11-32 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 

| Clyde, Ohio | 

| Please send me postpaid copies of 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I’ am a 

| teacher in School. 

| District No. 

| Name | 

| Address 

| City and State 
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| Self-Help in Color Appreciation—II 


(Continued from page 43) 


Complementary colors— 
| Experiment XIII. Study the col- 
‘or chart in Fig. I, and observe that 


in it green is diametrically opposite’ 
the products of Experiment VII, in 
‘which the sequence of color runs 


red, orange is opposite blue, and 
yellow is opposite violet. These op- 
‘posites are called complementary 
colors, because the combination of 
|two opposites on a six-color wheel 
‘brings together, or completes, the 
‘three primary colors. 

|Color combinations or schemes— 


or will seem to change when ob- 
served in combination with another. 
Some combinations are very pleas- 
‘ing, others are very irritating, 
| whether or not the observer under- 


|stands the cause of his reaction. 


Test this statement by arranging 
your color samples in various com- 
binations. Test further by taking 
| several samples of the same color and 
placing them upon different colors 
‘as a background. For example, 
place a yellow-green sample upon 
red, upon blue, upon yellow, upon 
various grays, and soon. Note how 
the green sample seems to change 
color. Test still further by analyz- 
ing the combinations found in very 
pleasing pictures. 

Com plementary color schemes— 


your pictures those which show 
combinations of 





bined in equal or varied amounts. 
Find examples of the combination 
of much of one color with a little 
of its complement. Find examples 
-which show much of a neutral or 
| grayed tone in one color balanced by 
| a little of a strong or int2nse tone of 
its complement. 


they appear, in pictures, carpets, 
curtains, posters, and so on, and note 
‘the relation and proportion used. 
Analyze the pictures. by the same 
method used in Experiments III and 
Iv (mounting below the picture 
‘samples matching the colors in the 
| picture), given in the October issue. 
In mounting the various colors 
found in the picture, expose areas of 
'color samples in proportion to the 
amount shown in the picture. Use 
the term “complementary colors” in 
your thinking, until it becomes 
meaningful to you. 
Monochromatic combinations— 
Experiment XVI. Examine again 
the pictures studied in Experiment 
III, showing a sequence from light 
to dark in a single color. This is 
called a monochromatic color scheme 
| (mono meaning “one,” 
| meaning “color’’). Find examples 
'of this combination in many pic- 
tures and in common articles about 
|you. Mount and label samples of 
this combination cut from adver- 
_tisements and small pictures. Prac- 





‘tice until the combination and its 
‘name are quite familiar. 


yellow, green, blue, or red, orange, 


chart showing twelve colors—the 
Experiment XIV. Color effects|six primary and secondary colors— 
are always relative. Any given col-' 


‘such a chart.) Observe the grada- 


and the neighbors of its complement. 
‘This is called a split complement. 


‘not use one of the primary colors as 
Experiment XV. Select from a basis. Find examples of this com- 


complementary as in Experiments III and IV, noting 
colors as listed in Experiment XIII.|the proportion of each color used. 
Observe whether the colors are com- | Color charts— 


ment XVII. See also the diagrams 


| (see Fig 1). The angles of an isos- 
Observe comple-'celes triangle having the propor- 
mentary color schemes wherever|tions indicated in Fig. II, pivoted at 


chroma | 


| 
| 


Analogous colors— | 
Experiment XVII. Examine again | 


from one primary color to the next, 
through the secondary color; as 


yellow. 
If possible, secure or build up a | 


with the six intermediate, or ter- 
tiary, colors inserted. (A study of 
Fig. I will be useful in preparing 


tion of color in these neighboring, 
or analogous, colors. 

Find pictures and other examples 
of analogous color schemes. Ana- 
lyze them as in Experiments III and 
IV by labeling them with samples 
of the analogous sequence. 
Split complements— 

Experiment XVIII. A comple- 
mentary color scheme is likely to be 
a strong and harsh contrast, as red 
and green. To soften this effect, a 
combination is often made of a color 





Observe that the combination need 


bination and analyze and label them 


Experiment XIX. Study a twelve- 
color chart as described in Experi- 


accompanying this article. Any 
diameter of these circles will indicate 
a complementary color combination 





ithe center of the circle, will indicate 

a split complement. The angles of 

an equilateral triangle pivoted at the 

center of the color wheel, as in Fig. | 
III, will indicate a pleasing combina- 

jtion known as a triad. 

| It will be noted also that between 

the points of the equilateral triangle 

'will be a pleasing triad of analogous 

‘colors. Find pictures which illus- 

\trate these color schemes. Analyze 

flowers and make up color schemes | 
having combinations similar in tone | 
and proportion. 

Color scales— 

Experiment XX. Applying the, 
| results of your observations begun 
in Experiment II and emphasized in 
‘Experiments VII to X, build up a 
study of each of the primary and 
secondary colors as follows. 

First select and mount small sam- | 
|ples of your color papers, arranging | 
a value scale showing tones of red in 
evenly graduated steps from lightest | 
to darkest. For three steps, use | 
darkest, lightest, and a middle tone | 

(Continued on page 67) 


| 





| the schoolroom. 
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Join the Red Cross 


Chalk Dust Foe to 
Complexion? 


Use Rejuvene 


Many teachers find air laden with chalk dust in 
the class room harmful to the complexion. It 
dries the skin, clogs the pores and often results in 
pimples, blackheads and a sallow, muddy skin. 
Cloge confinement day after day, continua! strain 
and responsibility, overwork the tiny muscles and 
nerves in the underlying tissues causing prema- 
ture lines that soon develop into deep wrinkles. 
Rejuvene stimulates circulation, renews the elas- 
ticity of the skin, thoroughly cleanses the pores, 
leaving the skin soft, clear and lovely. Not a 
cream, not a clay, no massaging or dieting. 
Send for free brochure describing in detail the 
care of the skin and the amazing history of 
Rejuvene. If your dealer cannot supply, write us. 
































Money back guarantee. 
REJUVENE, 316 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 
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Your Christmas Cards Free 


25 unusual Christmas greeting cards in at- 
tractive gift box sent with each order for 
40 boxes Personal Name Pencils. See adver- 
tisement page 13 this issue. 














For Your Christmas 


Entertainment 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 
more than 100 recitations and songs 
and many dialogues and plays ar- 
ranged as follows: Part I—Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 






Part IlIl—Acrostics. Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 
the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be 
used with a small or large number in the cast. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, 
plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 
ercises included in this book are so 
varied in length and character that 
they furnish everything essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 
gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages 
and all of the exercises and plays 
have been successfully produced in 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 

By Florence R. Signor. A new 
compilation of recitations, songs, 
exercises, dialogues and plays for 
the celebration of the Christmastide. 
he selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all 
grades and, with the exception of a 
few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. Among the 
plays and dialogues included are: 
dramatization of Dickens’ Christmas 
Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christ- 
; Mother Goose’s Visit to Santa Claus; 
Santa on Poverty Row; The Christmas Message; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Work- 
shop, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y, 
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Self-Help in Color Appreciation—lII 


(Continued from page 66) 


halfway between. For five steps,| yet they would be quite different, 
add a middle tone between the first | because one is chiefly blue and the 
and second, and second and third. | other, chiefly yellow. 

Next paint samples of red water} Ability to observe these distinc- 
color in varying tones, endeavoring | tions and properly classify them is 
to match the graduated tones select-' a matter of thoughtful practice. 
ed from your color samples. 'Once the student becomes color- 

Repeat these two studies in each conscious, opportunities for study 
of the other primary and secondary | and practice will be found on every 
colors.. hand and will open up a new world 

In like manner build up intensity ;of enjoyment. _ 
scales showing graduations from The following books and articles 
brightest to dullest tones of a single contain helpful material for color 
color. Use first your paper samples study. 
to show these tones. Later, match | Dobbs, Ella Victoria: First Steps in 
them with water-color samples. Art and Handwork (New York: 

The building of color scales takes} The Macmillan Co., 1932). 
both time and thought. After the| Gleason, M. F.: First Steps in 
general theory of color relationships} Water Color Painting (Milwau- 
has been grasped, the ecquiaine | kee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 
of color scales helps to fix those rela-| 1921). 
tionships in the mind. It gives Sargent, Walter: The Enjoyment 
helpful training in observing slight, and Use of Color (New York: 
distinctions and relationships, which; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923). 
carry over into all uses of color. It| School Arts Magazine, April, 1931 
will be noted, for example, in the} (color number). 
study of secondary and tertiary|Snow, Bonnie E., and Froelich, 
colors, that variations in color and! Hugo B.: The Theory and Prac- 
intensity are complicated by the tice of Color (New York: The 
variations in the component propor-; Prang Co., 1920). 
tions making up the color. For ex-| Welling, Jane Betsy: More Color 
ample, two samples, one blue-green; for You (Chicago: Abbott Edu- 
and the other yellow-green, might} cational Co., 1927). 
be of the same value (equally light 
or dark) and also of the same inten- EpitoriaL Note: The next two articles in 
: A this series will be devoted to a study of 
sity (equally bright or dull); and | design. 








WHOLE WHEAT 


...its advantages in the diet 


“The greatest advantages that would accrue to 
the American people on the adoption of whole 
wheat would be a very decided and very beneficial 
increase in the intake of iron, in undigestible resi- 
due, and in the intake of water-soluble B and fat- 
soluble E vitamins.”* 

Whole wheat notably makes up deficiencies in 
diet. 


Calcium, phosphorus, iron, bran, vitamins .. . 
these are the important additions to the diet fur- 
nished by whole wheat. 

Your suggestions on diet carry great weight and 
authority behind them . . . these facts on whole 
wheat will interest you. 

In addition to a treatise on whole wheat written by 
an authority, we will be pleased to send you a supply 
of pamphlets entitled “The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat” for distribution to your students. Send in 
the coupon below indicating the number of copies 
desired and they will be sent to you free. 


* Victor E. Levine, M.D., Ph.D., Archives of Pediatrics, May, 1929. 
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Stylish Foot Comfort | 
is Inexpensive 


Made on combination lasts, in scores of attractive 
models, designed to give you the proper foot support 
so essential to good health. 


ENNA JETTICKS 


are now 


$440 and $500 


formerly $5 and $6 





Truer than ever . . . “You Need No Longer Be Told 
That You Have An Expensive Foot.” 


| Enna Jettick Shoes are made in 177 sizes and widths .. . 
1 to 12, AAAAA to EEE . . . enabling Enna Jettick 
dealers to fit you perfectly in the style of your choice. 


Choose Enna Jetticks for wear in the classroom, shopping 
or the social function. There are models smart for every 
occasion and styles appropriate to every costume in all of 
fashion’s favored materials . . . all are designed to fit 
with a perfection that assures the utmost in walking 


comfort. - 
Visit your Enna Jet- 


tick dealer and learn 
the stylish foot com- 
fort at thrift prices 
that Enna Jettick 
Shoes alone can give 
you, or use the cou- 
pon below. 


Enna Jettick Mel- 
odies every Sunder 
evening over WJ 
and associated 
N.B.C, stations. 





CARRIE ...A smart tie to com- 
plete your tailored costume. Black 
or brown kid, black or Java suede 
. also patent viciinilieoialialiall 










JUDITH ...a walking shoe... 
splendid for classroom wear. Black 


PAT A perfect fitting pump 
$A. or mauvette calf : $4.40 


. mat kid and patent... $4.40 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
Auburn, New York 


Without obligation please send further information about Enna Jettick Shoes. 
Also name and address of nearest dealer. 
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MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Complete New Line 


Embracing many styles especially 
designed for school service. 


Now made in world’s largest and 
best equipped piano factory, and 
fully guaranteed by W. W. 
Kimball Co., whose financial 
strength is second to none in the 
piano industry. 


New Low Prices 


Special terms for schools and members 
° of the teaching profession. 





Further assurance of satisfaction 
is the fact that the experience of 
W. W. Kimball Co. covers a 
period of seventy-five years dur- 
ing which time the company has 
manufactured more fine pianos 
than any other company in the 
world. 





“These new Miessner pianos meet every need of the teaching profession 
and school, to whom correct tone, dependable service and moderate price 
°—W, 


are of first importance.’ Otto Miessner 





Miessner Division 
W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Without obligation, please send full particulars about the new Miessner pianos, and the 


{ | 
| epecial proposal for schools and members of the teaching profession. : 
: O Upright Name - | 
) Grand 
Addres | 
| C Individual? . 
' C) School? Name of School ] 




















When you Travel 
to CHICAGO 


You will find this hotel ideal. 
Centrally located. All outside 
rooms with bath, circulating ice 
water, bed- head reading lamp 
and Servidor. Garage facilities. 


2500 Rooms £300 Up 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 





Men am Women ; Franklin Institute 
18 to 50 Dept. C245 
/ Rochester, N. Y. 
Steady Work / 
Gentlemen: Rush to me, 
Hundreds Post ¢ FREE of charge, list of 
a U. 8. Government Post 


Depression Life 
Positi»ns Coming © 
Teachers have big ? 


Depression Life Positions. 
Send FREE %82-page book 
describing salaries, hours, 
work, and giving full par- 











a eed MORRISON HOTEL 
‘ ; / faa See te ae Madison and Clark Streets 
ress 


CHICAGO 











MONEY FOR NT ———HOSIERY- 


AT H B M E Women's, full-fashioned, pure silk, chiffon or 


semi-service. Finest features; excellent wearing 
qualities, $1 value, 75¢ pr.; 3 prs. $2.00. Postpaid. 

YOU can carn good money tn spare time st Cotense Lt. or dark gunmetal; it. med. or dark 

bome making Soue exes cards. No selling of 

canvessing. We instruct you, furnish com- 


y-tan, brown-grey and brown. If in 
plete ourfit and supply you with work, able shade to blend with your frock. Try a pair 
booklet. —you will buy no other hese! It is economical to 


buy 2 or more pairs alike. It pays to buy the best, 
THE SHOPPER, 2230 Victoria Drive, Dayton, Ohio. 


n; gre 
doubt. I shall choose for you, the most fashion- 
Write today for free 


The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
285 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Oot. 




















Reading for Honors 
(Continued from page 47) 


is worn on the sweater, coat, or dress. 
This honor is presented at a special 
assembly called the honor-letter as- 
sembly. We hold four of these dur- 
ing the year. 

A very important condition for 
receiving the honor letter is that a 
good grade must be obtained in Citi- | ! 
zenship and Effort, and a pledge 
signed stating that it is the pupil's 
purpose and desire to wear the letter 
with honor to the school and com- 
munity. 

One other honor may be secured. 
By reading fifteen additional books 
and learning six more poems, a red 
and white felt bar is presented, to be 
worn below the honor letter. 

The only variations in this plan 
throughout the elementary grades 
are in the method of making the re- 
ports and in the size of the honor 
letter. A child in the first and sec- 
ond grades, on finishing a book, 
brings a note from home to that 
effect. In the third grade, the re- 
ports are given orally. For the first 
three grades the honor letter is a 
smaller size than for the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

And now for the method of pre- 
senting the honor letters. The dates 
for the honor-letter assemblies are 
posted at the beginning of the year, 
and a committee of teachers is ap- 
pointed to decide what form the 
programs shall take. Some very 
novel and interesting assemblies 
have been presented with little ex- 
pense of time in preparation. The 
committee having made its decision 
as to the central idea for the pro- 
gram, each grade is asked to prepare 
a three- to five-minute contribu- 
tion. This usually takes the form of 
a dramatization of some of the 
interesting books on the class list, 
and it is indeed surprising to see the 
variety and amount of material 
presented. Sometimes the stage set- 
tings are very simple, and often no 
costumes are used. This dramatiza- 
tion is perhaps one of the greatest 
incentives to reading the books. 

After the thirty-minute period of 
entertainment, the children who are 
to receive honor letters are presented 
by a classmate to the principal. 
When all have taken their places on 
the platform, the honor-letter 
pledge, which has been previously 
memorized and signed, is recited in 
unison. Then, with a word of com- 
mendation, the letters are presented. 

To say that our plan is a success is 
putting it mildly. Our auditorium 
is invariably filled to its capacity, al- 
though no special invitations are ex- 
tended. Our patrons realize the 


|| value of selecting the proper kind of 


books, and co-operate with us in 
every way possible. In the majority 
of cases, when books are given for |™ 
gifts to the children, they are select- 
ed from our lists, and often find 
their way into the class library. 
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MASSAGE 


A PAYING PROFESSION / 


Men and women 
50, earn $10. to 
giving scientific Swedish 
Massage and Hydro-Therapy 
treatments. Constant de- 
mand by Hospitals, Sanita- 


















riums, Clubs, Institutions, 
me ae d Individuals. 

: is — fos profession either at our 
TENSION HOMES: eat + Py Sorised Diplomas. 
Moderate tation, High School not quired. Get into this un- 

profession NOW. Send for free booklet. 
-_—_-_--oo Cr er > rs *- Or: —_—_- 2S > I 
i Se ae. } 
24N. Ash IMinois. 
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Buy DANCE SHOES 


made by specialists 


You can get quickly the wide variety of 
sizes and widths needed by large classes 
if you order Advance Shoes, Guaran- 
teed fit assures peppier classes. Choose 
from the many styles we supply profes- 
sionals and schools. 

Specials shown—Covered arch sandal, 
elk sole, black, tan or white, $2.75. 
Tap shoe, hand turned, free taps $2.25. 






















CASH’S RARSIES 


For School and Traveling 


Mark all wearables with CASH'S 
WOVEN NAMES and they'll never 
be lost—they positively identify in 
school, laundry. at home or away. 
Have school 1 
marked, too—avoid loss and owner- 
ship disputes. 

Trial Offer: Send 10c for 

one dozen of your own first 

name woven in fast thread 

on fine cambric tape. 

See your dealer or write us. 


J. & J. CASH, INC., 
So. Norwalk, 





12 Doz$3°° 
9 Doz. 25° 
6 Doz 2°° 
3 Doz. 15° 


Pare WEDDING | INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 





two sets of envelopes for $5.75 - 50 for $3. 75 25 
for $3.00. Printedin either engraver ’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25 ; 50for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Write ‘our copy and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














TEACH ART 


We have Art Projects for grades 1 to 8 with 
from 18 to 25 hand made drawings and illus- 
* trations. For November, 
2 WASHINGTON— —INDIANS— PILGRIMS 
t | State grade you teach—Send 5c in coin for 
sample November Art Project. 
STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, Birmingham, Mich. 


FREE CHRISTMAS CARDS 














An 25 attractive Christmas cards in gift 

U box Free with each order of 40 boxes of 

nusual | p.-sonal Name Christmas pencils. See 
Offer advertisement on page 13. 














Conserve Christmas Greens 


Holly and Christmas tree circulars free. Holly and Ground 
Pine, Laurel ow Ground Pine, or Use Cultivated Holly 
seals 25 for 25e. Christmas Greens posters in colors! 10c. 
$7.50 per 100, Wild Flower calendar 25c, hand colored $1.50. 
Specia] rates to schools in quantity. Wild Flower Preser- 


vation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 





1-7.) 5 Role). 


“YANDO) Y:lee -)4-mael lb al) -& a a 
. Christmas Gift or Party assortments, 


Wonderful 
100,$1.00; 50,60c. Sampler 20, and Game Book 
two dimes. WYANDOT CO., GALION, 0. 


QUILT PIECES D5 


A TRIAL BUNDLE, Postpaid 
FAST COLORS - PRINTS—PERCALES 
GRANT’S SUPPLY STORE, 
Dept. 5, Warsaw, Minois. 
BOYS & 


cixcs Earn Xmas Money 


Write for $0 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 1 for 10ca 
set. When sold and kee 
ST. NICHOLAS Waxt Sooo Boor Fs ie ne Mier N.Y 


Btannxmas D DO het 
nt So 10 ty Send me 8 top BE ma AY, NEW YORK 


















Wedding i= pe eeecere ee 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting i 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 ChestontSt., Pt See 
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Thanksgiving 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Dramatizations 


(Continued from page 22) 


lady. Mine is going to be Priscilla. 
You may select someone else if you 
like. First, we will draw the head. 
It is very much like an egg in shape. 
We will put it near the top of the 
paper. If the head leans to one side, 
the person will be bending over; if 
it is straight, the person will be 
standing up. (Each child then 
draws.) 

“Now comes the neck. It is no: 
very long. 

“Next we will draw the waist. It 


is a larger oval than the head. The| 


top part makes the shoulders. 

“Then comes the skirt. It is full, 
and touches the ground. It comes 
nearly to the bottom of the paper. 
We see just the tips of Priscilla’s 
toes. If she were going to be taking 
a step, more of her feet would show. 

“What shall we do with her arms? 
Did you ever think how many 
things we can do with our arms, 
even when we are standing still? We 
can be reaching for something or 
holding something. The arms can be 
crossed, at our sides, or behind our 
backs. What shall Priscilla be do- 


ing? You may tell me in our pic- 
Remember that the arms are 


tures. 
drawn from the shoulders, and bend 
at the elbows, and that the elbows 
. . . ” 
are always even with the waist line. 


After the child has sketched in 


the figure, he goes back and adds the | 


hair, cap, apron, and all other touch- 
es that give individuality to his pic- 
ture. The important thing to 
stress, however, is not detail, but the 
action in the big masses of the fig- 
ure. 

A second lesson is on drawing a 
man. We select Governor Bradford. 
The head and neck are drawn as 
before. Next, I show that the man’s 
coat covers both the waist and hips. 
Then come the legs. The trousers 
end atthe knees, and are fastened 
with big buckles. The lower legs 
taper, and are finished with big 
broad shoes. 
their pictures, they place the arms 
in whatever position they choose. 
Some figures have muskets in their 
hands, ready for firing, some have 


Bibles, and others have the arms and | 


hands at their sides. 

A third lesson is for drawing in 
profile. Again I draw the head first, 
then the neck. The children see that 
the body is not so broad when 
viewed in profile. One arm and leg 
are nearer to us; the other arm and 
leg are placed to seem to be behind 
the body. A walking or running 
figure can be shown with a great 
deal more ease in profile than in full 
view. For our first figure we choose 
an Indian walking. Next we draw 
a pose of Priscilla bending very low. 
This is to show how the body can 
bend at the hips. 

By this time the children have 
some idea of constructing their fig- 
ures, and each one starts to make a 


As the children draw | 


| picture on one of the following 
subjects: 
Pilgrims Leaving Holland. 
The “Mayflower” at Sea. 
The Landing at Plymouth. 
Building the First Houses. 
Going to Church. 
Men Watching for Indians. 
Women Making Candles. 
Women Spinning. 
Men Hunting and Farming. 


The Celebration of the First 








‘Thanksgiving. 
of some further drawing skills. 
‘How to draw trees and houses has 
\just been taught, because of the 
‘autumn trees and the children’s in- 
‘terest in homes. Pictures of the 
“Mayflower” help in the drawing 
of ships, and from pictures showing 
the interiors of early American 
homes some knowledge of fireplaces, 
tables, spinning wheels, chairs, and 
cribs can be gained. The rotogra- 


Each topic requires the knowledge | 





vure section of the INstrucTor for 
November, 1931, contained some 
excellent pictures of early American 
homes. 

Whenever one problem of draw- 
ing confronts a large number in the 





class, I feel it is time to have a “fol- 
low the leader” lesson. Crayons are 
used and emphasis is placed upon | 
getting an even stroke and a rich 
color. 

If a puppet show is given, the 
same kind of theater can be made as | 
for the moving-picture show, only 
omitting the rods on which the pic- 
tures are rolled. Making the back- 
ground is another art problem, 
and the simple stage properties can 
'be fashioned from cardboard boxes, 
wood, or paper. The simpler the 
children keep the background and 
the more attention they give to 
making and manipulating the pup- | 
pets, the more successful the play 
will be. | 

The problem of making the dolls | 
is similar to that of drawing the fig- 
ures for the pictures, except that the | 
puppets are made from light card- 
board joined with brass brads, or 
from cloth and wood. | 

Rag dolls, stuffed animals, and cel- | 
luloid toys can be used, should the 
children not have time to make pup- | 
pets, but the activity itself, no mat- 
ter how crude the results, is of great 
value. 

The effectiveness of a puppet de- 
pends upon its pliability. The body 
is controlled by threads or wires at- 
tached to a hand controller. A sim- 
ple controller having three threads 
—one for the head and one for each 
hand—limits the action of the pup- 
pet, but is within the child’s ability 
to handle, and that is the important 
thing. Children more ingenious in 
manipulation could try threads at- 
tached to the knees. The controller 
for these threads is separate from the 














other, and is held separately. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


HoME economics experts and 
kitchen equipment manufac- 
turers have worked together to 
make the Kellogg Experimen- 
tal Kitchen a most modern 
practical cooking laboratory. 
Here you will find the latest 
culinary devices for testing 


recipes of every kind. 


A trained staff of home 
economists use this model 
testing kitchen for checking 
recipes, for creating new and 
tasty dishes, and for develop- 
ing new uses for cereals. The 
perfected cooking suggestions 
are distributed, in printed 
form, to thousands of house- 


wives, dietitians, chefs, and 


Home Economics Department 


food directors throughout the 


nation. 


Last year, talks were given 
to more than 70,000 house- 
wives and cooking students by 
the representatives of our 


Home Economics Department. 


The Home Economics De- 
partment has some of the fore- 
most specialists on cereals in 
the country. They will be 
glad to serve you. Write for 


literature. 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 

makers of Corn Flakes, Aut-Bran, Rice 

Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, PEP Bran 

Flakes, Kellogg’s wuote wueat Bis- 

cuit, Whole Wheat Flakes—also Kaffee 

Hag Coffee—real coffee that lets you 
sleep. 


Ketioce Company, Battle Creek, Mich, 


Please send me free your tested recipes for cereals. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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A corner of Kellogg Experimental Kitchen. A pan of Att-Bran muffins have just been made 
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The new, economicai, colorful 
modeling material. 


The new book “How to 
Make Things with 
Spongex” contains over 
a hundred gift sugges- 





tions, with patterns, 
pictures, and complete 
directions. ~* 


Six to ten small 
gifts can be made 
from a pound of 
SPONGEX, costing 
fifteen cents. Ten 
pounds (minimum 
3 order) should be 
enough for a class of 35 pupils. 
SPONGEX (pure sponge rub- 
ber cuttings and trimmings) 
is used in classrooms all year 
round—particularly at Christ- 
mas time, when so many col- 
orful, intriguing and useful 
gifts can be made to take 





home. Children love its 
bright, hermonizing colors, 
its clean, soft texture. A 





few minutes of snipping with 
scissors, sticking with rub- 
ber cement, and a new toy or gift takes shape 
before their delighted eyes. 


SPONGEX is enthusiastically endorsed by leading 
educators, because it teaches the Habit of Suc- 
cessful Accomplishment. 


ORDER SAMPLE SUPPLY OF SPONGEX 
NOW, FOR CHRISTMAS USE. 


Send $2.00 for the special 10- 
pound box, which includes ten 
tubes of rubber cement and the 
large new instruction book 
(value 25c). This book clearly 
shows how to make toys, face 
patters, flowers, garters, pen 
wipers, soap dishes, bath mats, 
sponges, puppets—and dozens 
of other interesting things. 


Teachers — make YOUR OWN 
Christmas Gifts from SPONGEX 
the new Instruction Book will tell you how! 


SEND FOR THIS SAMPLE 
SPONGEX ELEPHANT 


If you would like to see 
what SPONGEX looks 
like, send 10 cents for 
the Spongex Elephant, 
which is made from six 
differently colored 
pieces of the material— 
descriptive circular on 
SPONGEX for class- 
room work is included. 


MAIL T THIS COUPON TODAY 

THE SPONGE "RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Educational Division, Dept. 1-11, Derby, Connecticut 
[ Enelosed is $2.00 for which send me Express Col 
lect, a ten-pound (10 Ib.) box 
NGEX, 10 
tubes of rubber cement and the 

new book of instructions. 
(© Enclosed is 10¢ for sample SPONGEX Ele 
and information about SPONGEX. 
Enclosed is 16e & new book of instructions ‘ ‘How 

to Make Things of SPONGEX.’ 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


| A Thanksgiving Project 


(Continued from page 44) 


times when I traveled south. It is 
not a bird. 

GREAT-HEART—What are white 
men? We do not know white men. 
Come, we should hide. 

_ (The Indians start to run off 
| stage.) 
| LEAPING-DEER—Oh, wait. Let us| 
not hide. See, there are white 
|mothers and fathers, and there are| 
little white brothers and sisters, too. 
free won't hurt us. They will be 
good to play with. (By this time 
| Leaping-Deer is standing alone. 
| Swift-Fawn comes back and takes 
him by the hand.) 

SWIFT-FAWN—No, Leaping-Deer, 

you had better come with me. 

Scene II took place at harvest 

ltime. Our fourth-grade boys made 
from building blocks a very good 
representation of a common house. 
It was large enough to hold Gover- 
'nor Bradford’s meeting, at which 
plans for the first Thanksgiving 
feast were laid. Over the door the 
boys printed in the type of the times, 
“YE COMMON HOUSE.” (If a 
'set of blocks is not at hand, the 
stage can be arranged to represent 
the inside of that first meeting 
house.) A group of the older boys 
prepared this scene and put it on 
_without previous rehearsal, but they 
were well acquainted with the mis- 
haps and joys of that first year in 
| America and discussed affairs in true 
Puritan fashion. 

The older girls took great delight 
in putting on a reproduction of the 
‘first woman’s society meeting in 
| America, which was Scene III of the 
| story. Special attention had been 
‘given to what our Pilgrim fore- 
mothers actually were able to fur- 
nish in the way of food. 
| Scene IV was managed by the in- 

termediate grades. The children 
displayed just enough sedateness to 
| keep the characters true to the times. 
The stage was made to look like a 
portion of the one street as far as 
possible. The boys, and one girl, 
took delight in the fact that the 
Indians were to be invited, and by 
the end of the scene, dainty Pilgrim 
caps were quite upset by much run- 
| ning and chasing about. A boy told 
Indian tales that made some of the 
children scream with fright. Prom- 
ises were given to set snares and 
| traps, gather nuts and wild fruits, 
‘and some even suggested where 
'honey could be found. They all 
knew that they could depend upon 
Squanto for help. 


ScENE V 
CHARACTERS 

















The same as for Scene I, except 
that Three-Bears and Great-Heart 
were omitted, and Captain Standish 
and Massasoit, Wandering-Star and 
Silver-Moon (Indian women), and 
other Indian women and girls were 
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SCENE—An Indian camp. Some 
of the Indians are sitting on the 
ground polishing bits of shell; others 
are crowded around one of their 
number who is beating a drum 
softly. 

FLYING-ARROW—See how nice 
they shine, these bits of wampum. 

STRIKE-AX—I have made six beads 
since last full moon. 

SITTING-SQUIRREL—I have eight. | 
Leaping-Deer, how many have you | 
made? | 
LEAPING-DEER—I have made none 
because I have been hunting. 
(Enter Captain Standish. The 
Indian women and girls become 
frightened at his entrance.) 

SILVER-MOON—Enemies, enemies! 

FLYING-ARROW—No, no, Silver- 
Moon. They are not here for any 
wrong. They want something, may- | 
be corn. Eagle-Eye, come with me 
to the Chief. I cannot make them 
understand. (Exit Eagle-Eye and 
Flying-Arrow.) 

(The Indians go on with their | 
polishing, but the women keep their 
distance, while Standish stands 
quietly. Enter Massasoit, Squanto, 
Eagle-Eye, and Flying-Arrow.) 

STANDISH—I come to invite you, 
Chief Massasoit, and all of your 
warriors to a feast in honor of the 
Great Spirit, our God, who has given 
us such a plentiful harvest this year. 

SQUANTO (turning to the chief) 
—This English soldier asks us to 
come to a feast. The Great Spirit 
has been very good to all. 

MASSASOIT—The white men are 
kind. We will go to the feast with 
gladness of heart. Surely the har- 
vest is great this year. 

STANDISH (handing Massasoit 
three sticks, indicating that they are 
to be thrown away one by one each 
day)—Come in three days from 
now. (Exit Standish.) 

SWIFT-FAWN— What 
mean? 

SQUANTO—He came to invite us 
to feast with his tribe, little fawn. 

SWIFT-FAWN—Then I shall take 
my wampum beads to the white 
chief. He is good to invite us. 

WANDERING-STAR—We shall take 
pop corn to the white man’s feast. 
They do not know what pop corn is. | 

MASSASOIT—You women cannot 
go to the white man’s feast. You 
must stay at home and tend the fires 
and care for the children. That is 
no place for you. (Exit Massasoit. 
The women utter ejaculations of dis- 
appointment.) 





he 


does 








WANDERING-STAR—Let us get the 
pop corn ready anyway. 

EAGLE-EYE—Come, we must go 
into the forest and look for game. 


outfits, and Leaping-Deer pulls his 
bow from its hiding place.) 
STRIKE-AX—Leaping-Deer, you 





| added. 


cannot fo to the hunting. You are 
too small. 


(The men start for their hunting | 
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A Thanksgiving Project| 
(Continued from page 70) 


SITTING-SQUIRREL—Yes, Strike- 
Ax, he is big enough. 

SILVER-MOON—Leaping-Deer has 
brought down many hawks and 
squirrels. 

FLYING-ARROW—I made him a 
bow and he has learned to use it well. 

WANDERING-STAR—Bring some 
turkey feathers and I will make you 
a headband for the feast, Sitting- 
Squirrel, 

The last scene, Scene VI, was the 
preparation for the feast. The 
women laid the tables. Kettles of 
corn-meal mush and plates of beef, 
cooked to represent deer-meat, were 
set on the tables. Meat pies of all 
sorts, oyster patties, and thin pieces 
of corn bread were placed at con- 
venient places. Jars or jugs of sweet 
drinks, made to represent ales and 
shrub, were brought in, and bowls of 
cracked nuts were scattered in abun- 
dance along the festive board. The 
conversation of the women was in| 
Leeping with the times, and now | 
and then some child was bidden to’ 
fetch more water or wood. At the | 
blowing of a loud horn, the people 
entered. The white men took their 
places beside their dusky guests, 
while the women and girls had a ta- 
ble to themselves. The audience, 
which was made up of parents and 
teachers, sat at the feast. To the 








tumes appropriate to the celebration 
while the feast was in preparation. 

As the feast proceeded, three In- 
dian women entered with great bas- 
kets of pop corn which they set 
down by their chief. 

The ending of the feast closed the 
entertainment. The children and 
teachers felt that this had been a real, 
worth-while unit of work, and 
Thanksgiving Day will always have 
a special meaning to them, 


American Education 
Week Posters 


(Continued from page 55) 


not only in the classrooms but dur- 
ing evening performances, showing 


how the various activities are con-| 


ducted, and, as far as possible, their 
practical value. 

The art department was asked to 
put up each day an exhibit of post- 
ers and drawings to illustrate that 
day’s special activity. Under “In- 
dustry” we drew pictures showing 
old-fashioned ways of doing things 
as compared to our modern ways. 
This gave the boys an opportunity 
for drawing mechanical devices, air- 
planes, tractors, steam shovels, and 
soon. Under “‘Leisure Time” the 
boys illustrated the various sports 
taught during the athletic period, 
while the girls stressed glee clubs, 
folk dancing, and dramatics. “Phy- 
sical Development” necessitated a 
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fol ce. 


This is little John. 


Rover is John's dog, 


Rover has a tan coat. 


| 


| Kitty's coat is black. 
John rolls the ball to Kitty. 


| See him toss the ball to Rover. 


delight and surprise of their enter-. 
tainers, they had slipped on cos-, 


l. Color the ball red, 


| 


| 
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EAT Work Tests typewritten in PRIMER 
| type on a Remington Portable Typewriter are 
surprisingly easy for children to read. Simplify les- 
son preparation for the busy teacher. 


This is MAGNATYPE, 


MAGNATYPE is an enlarged form of Primer type 
'much in demand for Seat Work, and because of its 
greater legibility, highly useful in Sight Reading. 


A third style of type, Number 48, is also available 
/on Remington Portable Typewriters and is advised 
for sight conservation purposes. 





Color John's suit blue, 
Color John's Kitty. 
Now color Rover, 


‘Teachers! Send coupon 
| for new, interesting Seat Work Tests 


Wouldn’t you like to have actual working samples 
of Primer, Magnatype, and Number 48? We will 
be glad to send them to you, together with helpful 
information on their use in Primary Grade Teaching. 
Send the coupon now. 


Remington Rand 


SOOO HSE O ESE EE SEE TEE SESE ESEEOESEEEESESESE SESE EEE CEEEEECE SEES EEE EE EE EEEEEEOS 


EDUCATION DEPT., REMINGTON RAND, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send me 4 actual examples of Seat Work assign- 
ments utilizing Primer, Magnatype, and No. 48 type. 


NAME__ 





ADDREs: ; naininiamentins 








the subjects in one lesson. One topic 


knowledge of figure drawing, and | at a time could be prepared over a tellectual background. In city 
we resorted to the stick-figure de- | period of lessons, or one topic could schools the subject “Education Aids 
vice, since our time was limited. | be assigned to a grade. It is better | Rural Progress” is the hardest to il- 
‘Drawing these stick figures in the | to assign a definite topic to a class lustrate, while in rural districts this 
various setting-up postures was fine | and have its possibilities for illustra- | should be an easy subject. 

drill work for the children, and was | tion discussed before attempting to 


The success of American Educa- 


useful later on in their art work. draw. It is necessary to assign a | tion Week depends largely upon the 
Of course a class cannot cover all | subject that will interest that partic- | imagination, enthusiasm, and initia- 
ular class and for which it has an in- | tive of each individual teacher. 
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Instructor Star * Magazine List 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and 
the seven magazines described below—all of recognized value in the classroom 
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PATHFINDER 











The Pathfinder, {wh The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
1 year 


Current Events 


* THE PATHFINDER “yet iy 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments include: Editorial ; Topical Topics ; From 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat; 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and 
Economics ; Personalities ; On the Air; Lucid Intervals; etc. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


$2.75. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 





* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, Seceetinnll 
material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, insects, the lands and} 
waters of the earth, and the skies above. America’s foremost nature} 
writers, photographers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, 
authentic but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel Department; Helps 
for Home and Garden; Nature News and Views ; New Nature 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. Color supplement in each issue. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature ~ —ammages The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, 
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$4.20. 
$5.20. 











* JUNIOR HOME 
MAGAZINE 


Junior Home Magazine is a favorite 
among teachers. It is educationally au- 
thentic. It provides teachers with an 
abundance of up-to-date and seasonal 
handwork and other occupational mate- 
rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- 
tionally known children’s authors to 
supplement the regular classroom work; four regular 
monthiy features designed to develop self-expression and 
originality in children; monthly articles by educators and 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information 
and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- 
room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues, 


Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 
1 year { with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 




















* THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


Combining delightful entertainment 
with practica] instruction, The Etude 
is the ideal monthly for all students, 
teachers, and lovers of music. Each is- 

sue contains dozens of fascinating, in- 
§ formative articles and special features ; 
24 full pages of classic and contempor- 
ary music for piano, violin, organ, voice and ensemble, 
with study notes; inspiring editorials; current news of 
the Music World; special sections devoted to Teachers’ 
Problems, School Music, Bands and Orchestras, Singers, 
Violinists, Organists, a Junior Etude with stories, poems, 
puzzles, and other features of interest to children. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 
1 year { with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 











* CORRECT ENGLISH 
---How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- 
lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your 
Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of 
Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors 
of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- f with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 
































Time, 1 year 


* TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, is widely used in schools for corre- 
lation with various subjects and is a valuable aid to teacher and pupil. 
It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all avail- 
able information on every noteworthy event in the world. Each issue 
first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been doing during the 
last seven days. Then follows the news concerning: National Affairs; 
Foreign Countries ; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The Theatre; 
Education ; Law; Medicine; Science; Business; Sport; “People”; etc. 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $6.00. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 





* CHILD LIFE The sar s Own 


Magazine 


Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- 
cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children 
it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies 
culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures 
about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests ; 
Kitchen; Workshop. Free monthly bulletin “How Teachers Use Child 
Life” contains classroom plans for each issue during the school year. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 








Child Life, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 
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$4.25. 
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with Correct English 4.50 3.65 with Child Life. — 1.00 3.40 with Woman’s Home Companion _ . 3.50 3.00 with Redbook _ 5.50 4.15 
with Child Life 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.50 with Pictorial Review... ——«3.50 2.75 + with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50). 5.50 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 with Reader’s Digest. 4.00 3.90 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) en 4.50 with Pictorial Review --.- 4.00 3.20 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag. 6.00 5.10 with Golden Book 4.00 2.90 with MeCall’s Magazine 3.50 2.75 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.00 
with Pathfinder & Etude 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National Weekly. 3.00 2.65 with American Magazine —........ 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 3.50 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home 5.50 4.65 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 3.00 2.25 ° $2.50 e 
with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with American Childhood 3.00 2.65 Correct English (, year Time, Weekly Newsmagazine b, — 
with Pathfinder & Child Life 6.00 5.15 with Golden Book $5.50 $4.25 with C English 
. ° 00 a orrect English__.._____$7.50 $7.25 
with Hygeia, Heelth Magazine 4.50 3.85 Nature Magazine bene with Review of Reviews... 5.50 4.35 with Child Life...» Ss 8,007.50 
with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.35 1) pious Music Magazine $5.00 $3.75 With Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Collier’s, National Weekly 7.00 6.75 
with Golden Book. ; 60 S55 oh Bees Mane tneeten. 5.50 4.75 With American Magazine 5.00 4.75 with American Childhood 7.00 6.75 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 . wih Gee. 4 English. ———s'5.50-5.0@ «= With Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 7.00 6.50 
with American Magazine. — 4.50 4.35 0) Child Life... 6.00 4.59 With McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.50 3.75 with Redbook ___ es 7.50 7.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 8.00 2.85 vith Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 7.75 With Reader’s Digest ________ 5.50 5.25 with Golden Book_.__..._____—-8.00 7.00 
er ad _ oy =~ memes a as with Pathfinder & Etude . 6.00 4.65 With Collier’s, National Weekly. 4.50 4.00 with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 7.50 7.00 
w ° . rs rn 
with McCall’s Magazine. 3.00 2.95 With Hygeia, Health Magazine..5.50 4.50 ° . 
with Pictorial Review 9.00 a.ag With Review of Reviews... 6.00 425 pm=UJse This Order Blank—Pay Dec. 5th If More Convenient—— 
with Reader’s Digest 5.00 4.10 with wm te Magazine __ 4.00 3.20 
; q + i ial Review —..... 4.00 3.20 
with Current History 5.00 4.25 with Pictor: [In. Nov. 82 Date 193.... 
with American Boy 4.00 3.85 with Golden Book .______ 6.00 4.25 | J —— ee ee a 
with American Childhood 4.00 3.60 Etude Music M ° e ( $2.00 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
= a a oa 2 - - i. ‘oa —_ Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
--*- with Junior Home Magazine __ $4.50 $3. (If The INSTRUCTOR is included i rder and you desire it for t , Please 
with Popelar Science Menthly—... 250 3.99 with Correct English 4.50 4.00 | ee on eee ae er a, eae 
w be . ° with C Ee | h hlU CF 
with Open Road for Boys_. -- 3.00 2.85 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.75 peesees - - conccnnccsooncecnccsccccoanocosoocsoooscsosccece 
with Redbook 4.50 4.10 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 3.60 | 
with Home Geographic Monthly 5.00 4.65 I. ee 
with Journal of Geography 4.50 4.10 with American Childhood... 4.00 3.50 | : 
with American Girl ~ 3.50 3.10 with School Arts Magazine. gL) A ee ee ee ce eee ee ee 
NOTB: if The INSTRUCTOR is desired = bt = Home Companion _ 3.00 2.75 | q1 pishie . 
or two years any o e above offers, wit Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 am enclosing herewit 
add $1.00 to prices in second column. with McCall’s & Pictorial Norend 4.00 3.00 _— ey — ta I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1932. 
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A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y.| 
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December 5th woe 
Make Your Own Selection of Magazines from This General List 


HOW TO ORDER “They're Wasting Your Money” a 


! ewer Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — Pay 





Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are McCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.00 1.00 
for one full (year. If, eu one magazine is a Series by Alfred E. Smith with The INSTRUCTOR 8.00 2.85 
orde e “Publisher’s Price” given in e - wi Instructor (2 years)... 4.00 3.8 
first price column will apply. If more than one On the most burning subject of the day—colossal, unchecked with The Pathfinder pte =, oon ise 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may order governmental extravagance, which has grown like wildfire, in our with Nature Magazine _.... 3.20 
at the club prices given in the second price col- government organizations—national, state, county, city, town. with Etude, Music Magazine 2.25 
umn. _If the “Club Price” is not lower than the Eight great novels by such famous authors as Sinclair Lewis, with Junior Home Magazine... 2.75 
“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the par- Peter B. Kyne, Louis Joseph Vance, Vicki Baum, Mary Hastings with Correct English — 3.25 
ticular magazine is not sold at a reduction in Bradley; one hundred brilliant short stories; Redbook’s monthly with Child Life - 3.20 





clubs. Under some of the magazines will 

found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing 
prices of the magazines included in the combi- 


Bridge Contest conducted by Ely Culbertson; “In Tune With Our with Hygeia, Health Magazine 3. 4 2.75 
Times”, the unique Redbook photographic section. Here is a real = —— Review ——______ oe 50 Hes 
value in good reading that you will appreciate. a . 





































































































































































































nations, You can effect the maximum saving STE PICTORIAL - a 6s 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 1.80 1.80 
by availing yoursslt of these special combine REDBOOK MAGAZINE MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) .75 .75 
magazines desired at their club prices. 1 Year $2.50 2 Years $4.00 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 3.50 3.50 
Prices quoted apply only in the United States. ® NATURE — ————_——- 8.00 2.75 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted REDBOOK and McCALL’S both for 1 Year, $2.75 (See offers on page 72) 
co oe a gt (2 years). 50.50 , 
OAD FOR BOYS... 1.00 1.00 
ge HOME ECONOMICS 32s —— 18 1 
wi _ ae —* 2.20 
AMERICAN BOY —$2.00 $2.00 PRACTICAL : : se : . . wn Pd tee is te 
with Etude, Musie Magazine 4.00 3.00 | | | HOME including nutrition, foods, hygiene, clothing, homemaking | QUTPOOR LIFE & RECREATION 2.50 2.25 
ith McCail’s Magazine _______ 2.25 : . — . : 
\EEROCAM CHELDENBOD Gi0 uaa) ase ate ECONOMICS | and health is covered in this magazine in a Practical way. | PARENTS’ MAGAZINE —_____— ~ 2.00 1.75 
with Nature Magazine 5 00 4.50 with Be — Mt — azine 1-00 seo 
umenemedt r w ude, Music Magazine... 4. y 
with Weta Nec eaaine — 99 338 The School Lunch SS woe . 
\MERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 1. : ia . 25 . . PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE —_____ 2.50 2.25 
‘MERICAN GIRL — 150 1.35 is a department giving information on all school feeding problems | PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 1.00 1.00 
WHR GD ED cornet 459 9.95 : . . . . PICTORIAL REVIEW = “1.00 Ss 1.00 
Se oe Oke from simple mid-morning lunch to complete cafeteria operation with The INSTRUCTOR 8.00 2:85 
ith Hygeia, H ith “éM zi _ 4.00 3.25 * . . e Instructor (2 years) pneen ~ 4.00 3.85 
MERICAN HOME 1.00 1.00 $2.00 A Year with suggestions on ways to fit these lunches into health programs. with The Pathfinder —_ —— 2.00 1.50 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE _______. 2.50 2.50 (12 issues) L- ature Magazine ....__....._ 4.00 3.20 
with Nature Magazine — — 5.50 5.25| With INSTRUCTOR P ti ] H E : oe Ee oe 2 8 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 4.50 3.75 | Both 1 Year, $3.45 ractica ome CcOonomiIcs with Correct English 7 — $508.38 
ee Se Sa with Child Life 4.00 3.20 
wi om. Home Comp. ollers le RIT Tk cmeeneemenamansienmmeteenseneiemnetmmeteiatnimnlimenenteiie teenie emaediaeinai inane, 1 | 6 [ne ence. 2 . 
with —y ly 2 
oe ee — is mommes Geis aso 
Z ——— ss 2 w fe an er ‘omes 
ann am oe PICTORIAL REVIEW || “sniss bee te ae 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 z : Saeiy. with American Magazine and 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 4.00 3.75 : N M . ’ G V i} Woman’s Home Companion... 4.50 4.00 
vith The INSTRUCTOR 2.60 235 a ee See POPULAR MECHANICS ~~ 250 225 
wi e - 2. - ieee Tee 
oi Sees cian (Ee S.S.Van Dine Fannie Hurt Konrad Besvci, || FORUM ACN int 
with MeCall’s —— 1.60 1.20 John Mclntyre Susan Ertz Charles M. Schwab with The INSTRUCTOR — 4.00 3.45 
ae Lae — in Lowell Thomas Barbara Webb Dorothy Thompson “a oe Poe (2 years) — —— 2 2s 
with Junior Home Magazine... 4.50 3.00 } 770 - with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.65 
c HILDHOOD EDUCATION (10 nos.) 2.50 2.50 All these and ay ys so ~enee contributors with Time, Weekly Newsmagasine.. 17.00 $90 
CHIL! 3.00 2.50 . w unior Home Magazine___ x 
with Correct English _.._.__...... ne} 4.15 
commen eee Oe om Save $1.60 3 years for $2.00 with Child Life 5.00 4.40 
e — " 
ae sre eon pte tyeersia0 |] TE Eee ie tm Ee 
-_ . with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.40 
with, Weman's Home Companion 300 2.7 The PR f SCIENCE READER'S DIGEST 00 00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.50 2.25 e OGRESS o EN —-y th Feet 
(See offers on page 72) with Etude, Music Megncine. — 6.00 4.75 
Oh MeGails & Pictorial Review. 60 400 ao AMERICAN Reported in the Teacher’s Language | —/_—_—— ‘~~ 
with gS A eam wom = boo ito - The INSTRUCTOR — tho ret} 
e _— ——s * ° 
ith Simior Home Bagazine—— 8.00450 | [=P — SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Tan oe Pee Oran — te £8 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 755 | | c= _.-:=~ | should be on every Library Table in every School with Netere a ee tae 
CURRENT HISTORY 3.00 2.75 Wn cmicces ‘tee’ with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.40 
with Nature Magazine ___. 5.50 eee , Rg Fy Fg BI rep ee oe ee eee, with Time, Weekly Neowsmagesine 7.50 7.25 
= ) ny ganas 5.50 pr LO iit ae first automobile, and in our time, the radio, the airplane, the dirigible, talking bat y amend a | ecarwepenanes 4.00 
yee y Senge pictures, television, ete. Here is a magazine edited for those who wish to be orrec nglis - 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 4.00 3.75 Rie well informed on fascinating, "scientific P As a teaching aid this publi- with Child Life 4.15 
a yo rd er BRD oF OR Navy oR! cation = indispensable to the alert teacher. Our foremost educators use it be ~ —— ) ‘ 23 
wit e pwemecccene Mi . . regularly. wi ictoria os »§ $e x 
ith The Pathfinder ss 2.00.90 0 + of sora sense ° REVIEW OF REVIEWS _.____. 3.0 Y a 
with Etude, Music Messsine eae 3.00 2.40 Regular Price $4.00 per year-- To Teachers$3. 75 REVIEW OF REVIEWS (loleacers st) 8.00 — . 
ZIN - W J 
— wa offers — page 72) ~— WI TH THE INS TR UCTOR $5. 50 with Hygela, Health Magazine. — ae sie 
FIELD AND STREAM... 2.50 = 2.25 wit : .—- 5.50 4.35 
FORUM AND CENTURY. 2.50 2.501 £ with McCall’s Magazine - ——— 4.00 3.10 
ST. NICHOLAS —— * 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only) oe oe P id f All f y M 4 N ed N *SATURDAY EVENING POST _ 2.00 pr 
2 ee ee —— te || fFovide lor All Of hour Magazine Needs NOW || tirocisric a mews ise ise 
wi Oo. eee GF, ‘a er EE o a 
with McCall’s Magazin: 4.00 3.00 . . ° SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE(10 nos.) 3.00 2.85 
<Bgesoceagisrne=——_ 3 $]| at the Money-Saving Prices Quoted in These Pages |/ ceric ouuncys— ta i 
————— ° wr e —s e 
with Cosmopolitan 0... «5.00 = 4.00 . with The Instructor (2 years) _ 7.00 6.50 
Be Sian is ie and Pay Later If More Convenient Shc ——ts 
with Nature Magazin 5.25 with Etude, Music Magazine... 6.00 5.50 
yt BAZAAR ae by OU can make a substantial saving by ordering all of your magazines at one wae —. a ee ose ae 
with Current History 7.00 5.00 time. The purpose of the magazine offers made on this and the preceding with Correct English 6.50 6.00 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 page is to enable you éo provide for all of your magazine needs now at money-sav- = oe a egy = 
an Aan a aa + ing prices and pay later if more convenient. with Hysela. | Health Magasine — 6.50 5.00 ’ 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3.00 =. 2.75 Even though you do not desire the INSTRUCTOR or have already subscribed = ST EAELY NEWSMAGAZINE mye = h 
he a re 4 for it, you are privileged to order, under our credit plan, such magazines as you or (See offers on page 72) q 
= wan Good Bonek'y’ g & yr. $2. 50) £00 ase other members of your family desire, payment to be made December 5th. bie — - — oa ry : 
wi omans ome Companion \. * . 
with Reader’s Digest 5.50 4.50 VOGUE 6.00 5.50 t 
on THE INSTRUCTOR a 1.86 Magazines as Christmas Gifts OF ne eee... 1.00 1.00 
THE INSTRU R (2 years). 3.00 85 ° 
(See offers on page 72) Magazine subscriptions are ideal Christmas gifts for your friends and members —_ oe Jetional Weekly 3.00 2.78 
= SS —--— = of your family. No other gifts that cost so little will be more enjoyed and appre- WORLD'S WORK. (Werged wild Review of Reviews) , 
aa} JOUR. OF EDUCATION (20 nos.) 3.00 2.75 ciated during the entire year. ti The e _mogasines marked thus (*) may not be 
soem aOHth The oe Select the magazines you desire for this purpose and let us have your order tall price eae ee 
with ae meg ee = = biso oes early. We will send attractive announcement cards for you if you wish. Give NOTE: In addition to the magazines in the 
wi le, “a d above list we can also furn any other maga- 
aia JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 250 2.00 full information, name and address of persons to whom each magazine is to be cinco Guitoah. Wiher ginal of te gente 
(See offers on page 72) sent, and your own name as donor. rice, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
_ *LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 1.00 any reputable subscription agency. Let us 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years). 1.50 1.50 | \_ supply all your magazine requirements. 























F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, N. Y. Use Order 


Dansville, 





Blank on Pagel2¥ — _| 





pee Send Orders to 











SOUVENIRS FOR CHRISTMASTIME 


The IDEAL GIFTS for Your Pupils = 














a(t) [ |hislitile token brings fo you 












Your teachers wishes fond and trae, 
For Chhnstrmas happiness and cheer 


Andallgedthgs thiamin ga 




















Wiith your leat hers 
best wishes for the 
most Christinas 

and the happiest New 

Year you re ever had. 

















Yuletide Design No. 24 


Appropriate, Inexpensive and Sure to Please 








Two STyLES OF BOOKLETS 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of Six Cover Designs in Color 











Photograph of Teacher, Papi or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 





=) IF so ordered, your photograph 








— | or that of your pupils or 
ene school will be placed on the 
1 prevented te you inside front cover of each book- 
Bnei let as shown at left. (This ap- 
plies to either style of booklet 

@A Merry Christmas 


described below.) 

The booklets will also be sup- 
plied with two photographs if 
desired, the second photograph 


4 and 
A Heppy New Year 


4 May ¢ serve 





tm the yeers to come 


me being mounted on one of the 
aie > inside pages. The extra charge 
edhasttoy coneciohens | for the second photograph will 











be 50 cents for the first 10 
| booklets and 3 cents for each 











L booklet over 10. 

























N what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils at 
Christmastime than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be 

kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 











described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six ‘other pages will contain poems and senti- 
ments appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in 
two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a 
panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. (See instructions 
at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that in- 
stead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are 
spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name 
of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are 
also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have 
them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remain- 
ing five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Photograph 
of teacher, pupils or school on inside front cover if ordered. Each booklet is tied 
with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 











= Surely yyp ucan Suess— 
f: Hes just oral you Chvislmasjoy 
| And years of 





Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The designs on the covers of the booklets, as illustrated on this page, are beauti- 
fully produced in colors. Your order for booklets in either style described above 


Coasting Design No. 31 





may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. 
Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes Se the booklets are supplied with every order 
no extra charge. 





iscount on Club Orders = two or more teachers send their orders to- 
Disco ether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each “colon. 








A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
aR. | of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for each 
sired. Then give —_ ~¥ a of each name in excess. 
cover design select and state how many If ph : : : 

: - . photograph is desired in the booklets, 

booklets you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 

For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear in the booklets. jured, 


As many booklets should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- in registered letter. 


Order Early Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 


that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 








fy" ey bs. 
Joyous rere 

H ale 
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the Spedenir 1s 














; Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Christmas Tree Design No. 32 





